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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THERE would be little or no objection to the absorption of our 
politicians in politics—however astonished one might be at the 
The Politicians’ triumph of the trivial at such a moment—if they 
ea, Sh cians’ once grasped the fact that we are at war and acted 

—" accordingly. Wars are never won by debating 
societies, though they may be lost by debaters. They are usually 
decided on the battlefield by fighting, to which Parliament can 
contribute relatively little save the gallantry of individual Members, 
of which the past three years have produced conspicuous examples. 
Two contributions, however, Parliamentarians can make towards 
victory—namely, their own self-effacement to the point of allowing 
the Fighting Men to run the war in their own way, and occasional 
appreciation of the splendid and prolonged efforts and sacrifices 
of those to whom we owe our continued existence as a State. 
Opinions may conceivably differ as to how far these contributions 
have been forthcoming, and how far they are restrained by that 
jealousy of the Fighting Men which has always animated the lesser 
Talking Men. The British Army and the British Navy—to which 
must always be added the British Mercantile Marine, which is 
as much in the war as anybody—stand higher then ever in the 
admiration and. affection of the entire Empire. If the House of 
Commons is satisfied with its present popularity and prestige it 
is easily pleased. The réle of a War Government under the 
British Constitution, which is founded upon civilian supremacy, 
consists in choosing the best men to manage the campaign, and 
leaving them alone—not worrying them with eternal and inter- 
minable War Councils. It is equally the duty of the Government 
to retain control of national policy, subordinating all our resources 
to our strategic needs. Unfortunately strategy appeals to 
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amateurs—as we learnt from the Dardanelles disclosures—who can 
always out-talk experts, with the result that admirals and generals 
have considerable difficulty in holding their own against flipperty- 
jibbets who are perpetually discovering new secrets to success. 
Soldiers make no pretence to infallibility, but they are more likely to 
know their job than politicians who prided themselves on despising 
everything connected with war, habitually pronounced to be “ un- 
thinkable,” and therefore unworthy of the serious consideration 
of serious persons. Parliamentarians are acknowledged experts 
on Parliamentary procedure and kindred matters, on which no 
soldier would dream of offering an opinion. We could understand 
and make allowance for political poaching were there any suspicion 
of military encroachment on the civil power, but in our country 
such a danger has only to be mentioned in order to be ridiculous. 
Soldiers and sailors eschew politics—sometimes to a fault, as in 
peace-time they are apt to allow Ministers to trespass on their 
province and cripple preparation. Happily to-day both Services 
are under men unreservedly trusted throughout their gigantic 
commands. They are equally trusted by the nation and 
Empire, because everybody who wants to win the war is con- 
vinced, by what has already been achieved, that given a free hand 
and provided with all essentials the Fighting Men could win out- 
right within a reasonable time through their manifest superiority 
over the German in many departments. But the war will drag 
on indefinitely so long as its management is in the hands of “ half- 
timers,” who try’a hundred impossible tasks that would over- 
whelm Supermen in their frantic effort to combine close and 
jealous control of the vast and complicated business of war and 
its thousand by-problems with the running of the elaborate and 
exacting Pantomime at Westminster, to say nothing of that 
wonderful mystery of Party politics with its Caucus manipula- 
tions and secret funds. We could cheerfully endure any amount 
of gerrymandering of the constituencies and watering of the 
Electorate, and even bribery of politicians by Honours and. the 
multiplication of unnecessary billets, if it meant that Responsible 
Statesmen were confining themselves to the things they under- 
stand. Unfortunately the managers of the political machine 
insist on dabbling in the war, which may be regarded as “ the 
Politicians’ Side Show.” 


Our Bourbons of the Back seem as incapable of learning as they 
are of forgetting. Politics of sorts are written over their every 
Seis action, and they seem quite as keen on “ nobbling : 
« Stupidity ” this, that, or the other faction as on destroying 

waaity “ Prussian militarism.” Even when a Ministerial 
vacancy occurs nine times out of ten some other politician— 
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for choice one convicted of ineptitude—is appointed, while 
in the tenth case, when a man of real ability is selected the 
whole posse comitatus of Obsoletes set to work to denounce 
and discredit him. They constitute a terrible handicap on the 
national cause, which may conceivably have been devised by - 
Providence to demonstrate the unconquerable greatness of our 
race. The German General Staff has only to overcome the 
external enemies of Germany. It is the Government of Germany. 
But the British General Staff, besides overthrowing a most formid- 
able foe with fifty years’ preparation behind him, has equally to 
overcome our Government which, as the late Lord Salisbury 
confessed, is an impossible instrument for war. How our domestic 
difficulties will be eventually settled we cannot say. We need 
a revolution of some kind, though not a revolution against the 
Crown, whose sole fault is its modesty, but against the pro- 
fessional Politician who will throttle us unless we throttle him. 
Nevertheless we remain confident of ultimate victory, though 
owing in part to the shocking waste of time by the Wait- 
and-Sees and the temporary exit of Russia, it cannot now be 
this year. Our hopefulness is due to the fact that while our 
“clever” men have grievously disappointed us, and lost them- 
selves in the maze of interminable intrigues and rhetorical exercises, 
which are as demoralizing as dram drinking, our “ stupid ” men 
have surpassed all expectations. J is not the first time in 
British history that “the common or garden Briton” has 
saved a country which but for him would have been lost. Much 
has been done to prevent us at home from realizing the amazing 
achievements of these inferior beings—many of whom could not 
string three sentences together on a platform or coin one sensa- 
tional phrase though their lives depended on it—on every element, 
the sky, the sea, the land. It is enough to know that our great 
young men have put the fear of God into the German, as is clear 
from every whine from beyond the Rhine, and the increasingly 
lachrymose addresses of the shattered Emperor to his shaken 
troops. We always expected to play the chief naval part in any 
war in which we might engage, for which purpose “ agitators ” 
fought strenuously against “the big Party of the Little Navy” 
from 1905 to 1914. But no one expected that we should be called 
upon to provide more than an auxiliary army to the military 
might of France and Russia, and even that the politicians 
reduced to derisory dimensions, though if few it was more 
than fit, thanks to the unquenchable devotion of all ranks and 
the signal ability of officers now in the field. During the past 
six months we have gradually found ourselves—through no 
ambition on our part, but by the force of events—playing the 
principal military réle in the decisive theatre, as our gallant and 
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generous French Allies would be the first to acknowledge; 
indeed General Pétain and General Foch miss few opportunities 
of expressing their appreciation for what we have done and are 
doing. 


Tue British Army gradually ripened for its great military task 
last year, when for the first time on the Somme and the Ancre Sir 
The British Douglas Haig and his capable Army commanders, 
es 7 he Sit Henry Rawlinson and Sir Hubert Gough, were 

ought pitted on tolerably even terms against the legendary 
Hindenburg and the slim Ludendorf in a series of desperate and 
bloody battles which established our fame on the Continent, and 
side by side with the French Army made history, killing Germany’s 
prospect of winning the war, which had already been scotched 
at Verdun. This year, profiting by the lessons of 1916—war 
being a painfully progressive science—Sir Douglas Haig’s wonderful 
fighting machine has undertaken a still larger share of the Allied 
labours and has inflicted deadly blows on the enemy, beginning 
with Easter week at Arras, where General Allenby’s Army greatly 
distinguished itself despite the alarming aerial ascendancy of the 
enemy, while of General Byng’s brilliant performance at Vimy 
Ridge it is unnecessary to speak. This was correctly described 
as “a Canadian victory,” though Canadians are anxious that it 
should be known that several veteran British Divisions co-operated, 
all of which “did their bit.” Sir Douglas Haig’s recent narrative 
of the winter fighting gives us a clear picture of the whole scheme 
of operations—momentarily dislocated by the enemy’s inability to 
“face the music ” and his consequent withdrawal over an extended 
front, which provoked so much speculation at the time—as also 
the admirable manner in which the various British Armies—all 
necessarily commanded by “stupid” soldiers, whether General 
Rawlinson, General Gough, General Allenby, General Plumer, or 
General Horne—co-operated with one another. The spring 
campaign culminated in the opening days of June with the tour 
de force of our Second Army at Messines, to which the Commander- 
in-Chief has paid an unusually warm tribute, greatly appreciated 
by all ranks under General Plumer and far beyond, as his Army 
has notoriously had a most thankless and critical task in the Ypres 
district, while its unselfish Commander has always been ready 
with a helping hand where it was most wanted. We can imagine 
the effect of the Battle of Messines on the German army by 
realizing what our own feelings would be supposing the enemy 
could openly challenge some impregnable position we had held 
for nearly three years and fortified by every device suggested 
by science or ingenuity, defended @ outrance by numberless troops 
and guns of every calibre, nevertheless carried in the eyes of the 
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world in a few hours without there being any concealment as 
to the impending attack, by a skilful co-ordination of aerial 
observation—we having regained the ascendancy between Arras 
and Messines—gigantic mining operations, concentrated. gunnery, 
and finally the assault of indomitable infantry. 


WE should sing small after such an episode, though we are better 
losers than the oe and made no pretensions of being a 

, great military Power, having to improvise every- 
-inaaaaggas thing. If we realize our tain performance a 
Messines we can understand its effect on an invin- 
cible army whose god is Militarism! Nor should we forget that 
while this titanic struggle has been raging in the West, another 
British Army has triumphantly entered Bagdad and penetrated 
to the waters of the Upper Tigris, while a beginning has been made 
of the invasion of Palestine, and we have kept our end up in the 
Balkans. “‘ Swank” is completely out of place at such a time 
as this, but this is surely not a bad development from the original 
four Divisions, which was all our Government could put in the 
field at the outset. Bear in mind also that apart from campaigns, 
each of which judged by ordinary standards is a war in itself, 
upon us has fallen the ubiquitous burden of policing the seas 
against the dastardly submarime which was to have sealed our 
doom this very month. The Times’ Military Correspondent points 
out (see Times, June 23 and 25), in a well-informed review of the 
Western fighting, that since January the British and French 
Armies in France and Flanders have “ captured 70,000 German 
prisoners, nearly 500 guns, masses of trench-mortars and machine- 
guns, and have disposed of some 300,000 German fighters.” In 
the first phase of the battle of Arras alone the British First and 
Third Armies took 14,000 prisoners and 228 guns; in the second 
phase the enemy suffered more losses in a shorter time than they 
had ever sustained since “the ever-memorable first battle of 
Ypres.” At Messines General Plumer’s army actually took 7000 
prisoners and 40 guns, and altogether accounted for 30,000 Germans, 
most of the casualties falling on a single day. We are told that 
the enemy’s reserve of 52 Divisions in the West at the beginning 
of April, by the beginning of June had been reduced to 12 Divisions, 
many of the broken units being “ out of the line for repairs.” 
Such facts and figures speak for themselves. We are also allowed 
to know, or rather to say (because it was rather too well known), 
that before relinquishing the Supreme Command of the French 
Army Marshal Joffre had, in conjunction with Sir Douglas Haig, 
arranged a joint attack of the Allies. The subsequent German 
retirement left two British armies and one French army more 
or less en l'air, but our pursuit was much quicker than the enemy 


Germans 
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had supposed possible, while our forward preparations for the 
Battle of Arras to some extent nullified the Hindenburg strategy 
and. enabled us to get in a heavy blow, though henceforward the 
abeyance of Russia as a belligerent Power reacted powerfully 
on the position in the West by a greater concentration of German 
troops and guns, which makes it all the more remarkable and 
speaks volumes for the efficiency now attained by the British 
Army, that determined German counter-attacks backed by many 
very big guns and unlimited field artillery have been almost 
uniformly unsuccessful. We should be the very last to underrate 
the German army, as that would be to underrate our own, but 
for the disciples of Clausewitz to be reduced to “ the defensive,” if 
only for six months, by the “ water-rats”” is surely somewhat 
ignominious ? British infantry was always excellent, though in 
previous wars there was too little of it. The surprise of this war 
has been our gunnery and flying and management in the field, 
especially where, as at Messines, the Divisional Commanders 
are given their heads. 


AutTHouGH Albion is pronounced more perfidious than ever for 
remaining alive when the prophets of Frightfulness pledged their 

waning reputations that she must be starved into 
The Submarine surrender, it would be madness to depreciate the 

submarine, which remains a constant and not 
decreasing danger without a sovereign remedy. When everything 
that vigilance, resourcefulness, daring, invention, ingenuity, and 
science can do, and will do, has been done, it may still remain 
possible for an almost invisible enemy, who need only occasionally 
show a diminutive periscope, to torpedo a steamer carrying ten 
thousand tons of food. No sooner are professional optimists 
throwing up their caps because the latest weekly return of losses 
is a shade better than before than their enthusiasm is damped and 
pessimism has an innings on the publication of a still later return, 
showing submarines to be taking a very heavy toll of shipping, 
though one may still wonder that they are not even more successful, 
considering their advantages. We should try and imagine what 
those are enduring who are charged. with the tremendous respon- 
sibility of combating this unseen foe and the unconquerable 
Mercantile Marine upon whom attack is concentrated. The 
gravity of the problem is accentuated by the revelations in the 
French Chamber (May 25), when M. Cels gave certain figures of 
the tonnage sunk by German submarines since the beginning of 
1915, which afforded the Minister of Marine the opportunity of 
stating that the losses from May 1 to May 20 were 330,000 tons, 
while his complete summary of the loss of all shipping sunk by the 
enemy during the war was as follows : 
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August 1914 to January 1917 


By submarine ‘ r ‘ . 3,840,000 tons 

Other war losses. : F - 1,700,000 ,, 
January to April 1917 

All losses - és . 2,500,000 tons 


The Minister of Marine eine out that if the rest of the year 
were as bad as the first four months the aggregate loss in 1917 
would be 7,500,000 tons. As against this he set new construction 
up to January 1917—4,402,000 tons, and captured German shipping 
990,000 tons, without counting that in American ports. We are 
not responsible for these figures, which we reproduce from the 
Daily News (May 31). There is also the welcome news that 
Brazil has now joined the Allies, providing another 235,000 tons 
of interned German shipping, and, needless to say, the dockyards 
of the United States are not inactive either in building or repairing. 
We feel sure that the readers of the National Review need no 
exhortation from us to grow more food on any land under their 
control, and to Eat Less Bread. 


WHATEVER judgment may be formed of the Russian character— 
and Russia has the reputation of being a staunch friend and a 

dangerous enemy—whatever hopes may be enter- 
~< tained of her political co- ti nd of he 
the War political co-operation a r 

ultimate offensive power, it is only wise to write 
her off as an Ally for the year 1917. This may sound unsym- 
pathetic to enthusiasts who hail all revolutions as preludes to an 
immediate millennium, and may conceivably irritate some 
Russians, but in making plans one must be practical. For some 
months Russia has been out of the war, and it would be foolish 
to expect her effective entry this campaigning season. This is 
not to regret the Revolution and to hanker after the Tsardom, 
because it becomes obvious the more we learn of the old regime 
that the upheaval of last March saved the Allies from the peril 
of a Separate Peace between the then Russian Government and 
Germany, which the Potsdam Party in Petrograd was confident 
of engineering and which was nearer at hand than any of us 
supposed. Indeed the “ dark forces” were infinitely formidable, 
and disloyalty to the Entente spread farther and higher than 
was suspected at the time. Every Englishman wishes Russia a 
happy issue out of all her afflictions, just as every intelligent 
Russian realizes that her afflictions are our afflictions, for which, 
like her, we and the French, to say nothing of the Italians, are 
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paying dearly. Had Russia played her appointed part the war 
might have been decided this year and Lord Kitchener’s famous 
prophecy fulfilled. The Western Allies were prepared to do their ' 
duty, and admirably they have done it despite the heavier 
handicap, while Italy would at least have made a certainty of 
securing Trieste but for the reinforeement of the enemy from the 
denuded Russian Front. By this time, for we have only reached 
the first anniversary of the Somme, Sir Douglas Haig would 
unquestionably have effected that “break through” which is 
the nightmare of the German General Staff had Russia been an 
active belligerent instead of a sleeping partner whose quiescence 
has enabled the enemy to concentrate his strategic reserve in the 
West and to strengthen the armies opposite us by many hundred 
guns that should have been engaged elsewhere. 


Human foresight has its limitations. Neither statesmen nor 
soldiers, however sagacious, could reasonably anticipate that 
: in the third year of the Great War the pressure 
ne of the Russian “steam-roller,” then presumably 
at its maximum, would suddenly be relaxed in the 

face of a vast increase of the German army. We have never 
seriously feared stupendous and insane treachery at the hands of 
any operative body of Russian Revolutionaries, such as a viola- 
tion of the Pact of London, but from the outset we dreaded their 
reducing their country to anarchy and impotence through that 
not uncommon combination consisting of the ubiquitous German 
agent and the native illusionist, the latter not always distinguish- 
able from the “ village idiot.” We have no right to be surprised 
that unsophisticated Russians in the first tremulous excitement 
caused by the dawn of Freedom should be hypnotized by such 
catchwords as “ No annexations” and “ No indemnities,” con- 
sidermg the number of sophisticated Englishmen similarly 
hocused. But we are entitled to ask that the British Govern- 
ment should clear its mind of cant and formulate a policy in 
accordance with British interests—of which security is the chief 
—which happen not to conflict with any Allied interest. There 
is no excuse for going cap in hand to any Committee in Petrograd 
or elsewhere and begging them to make up our minds for us. 
The Revolution raised a difficult problem in which it was easier 
to make mistakes than to do the right thing, and it was perhaps 
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only natural that Ministers should have made a mess of it by well- 
meant attempts to deal directly with these Committees instead of 
confining official relations to the Russian Provisional Government. 
It was so sensible as to be almost surprising to allow such ad- 
mirable representatives of British labour as Mr. O’Grady, M.P., 
Mr. Will Thorne, and Lieutenant Sanders to go to Petrograd 
and tell the truth to theit brother working men, but it was 
pitiable to allow their efforts to be prejudiced by the spiteful 
vanity of the Independent Labour Party, which sent a telegram 
to Petrograd warning the Russians against Mr. Thorne and his 
friends as “ agents of the British Government.” Upon this outrage 
the word in season was said on their return, at a meeting of 
welcome in the Queen’s Hall (June 21) presided over by Mr. 
Hyndman, who did not mince matters: “In Petrograd an 
agent meant a spy. He [the chairman] called on the leaders 
of the I.L.P. to repudiate that message as a piece of infamy. 
If not, they ought to be denounced as cowards and traitors in 
every city in the world. If that was Pacifism, give him the 
old word Blackguardism.” Mr. Thorne stated that the I.L.P. 
telegram had provoked a meeting “in front of his hotel, at 
which he and his comrades were denounced as traitors and 
spies.” 


Tuts folly of allowing our own friends to be hampered by our 
enemies for the benefit of the enemy was followed up by the 
Saved by lesser blunder of sending Mr. Henderson, a member 
Trade Union 1 the War Cabinet, to Petrograd, evidently with 

the intention of superseding the British Ambas- 
sador, Sir George Buchanan, who by common consent has filled 
one of the most arduous posts in Europe with conspicuous success, 
and commands the confidence of the new regime no less than 
he commanded that of the old regime. Happily, this part of the 
programme was reconsidered, so we now have two Plenipoten- 
tiaries in Russia—one to the Provisional Government and the 
other to the Workmen’s Committees. Mr. Henderson has a good 
record on the war and is doing his best, but he never belonged 
to the proletariat, and if the Russian working men are to 
have a Special Envoy, as to which we doubt the wisdom, a 
British working man would probably have been more useful. 
Then came the crowning folly (as to which all the guilty parties 
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have disclaimed responsibility, putting it on to Petrograd, 
especially Sir George Buchanan and Mr. Henderson, whose version 
we should like to hear before swallowimg Mr. Bonar Law’s 
“ explanation ”’) of granting a passport to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
a born intriguer profoundly distrusted by all friends of England, 
though persona grata in Germany. It brought well-merited 
humiliation upon everybody concerned—except the Seamen and 
Firemen’s Union—which was all the more galling because, like 
the best marmalade, it was ‘“‘ home-made.” A Government 
capable of such lunacy is capable of anything. Messrs. Ramsay 
Macdonald and Co. were prevented from going because Captain 
Tupper, Mr. Havelock Wilson, and the Union stopped them, 
Ministers are now pulling every wire to induce this patriotic 
body to remove their veto. We trust they will fail. Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald’s departure would be hailed everywhere as a victory 
for Pacifism, which could not fail to encourage the enemy. The 
late Government contained a large infusion of Pacifists. Do 
their successors suffer from the same disease ? A reconsideration 
of our present attitude towards Russia is clearly called for, as no 
Power can expect to be respected by another nation unless it 
respects itself. Where you have a country more or less in a state 
of anarchy and hardly knowing what it is doing (though the over- 
whelming majority of the Russan people may be anxious to do 
the right thing), it is idle and mischievous of foreigners to try 
and ingratiate themselves with everybody. What the Russian 
democracy most needs just now is, not servility, but education in the 
elementary facts of Europe, especially the truth about Germany 
and German policy—and, above all, leadership of the right kind, 
in the right direction. 


InsTEAD of trying to fall in with or to explain away every plausible 
formula concocted by knaves in Berlin for the beguilement of fools 
“Indemnities” ¢lsewhere, we should frankly inform Russia that 

and “‘Indemnities ’ and ‘“‘ Annexations ” at the expense 
“Annexations” of defeated Germany are indispensable to the future . 
' security of Europe, and the sole solid guarantee against a repeti- 
tion of present horrors. They are, above all, vital to Russia— 
they are infinitely more vital to Russia than to England. The 
British Empire would not perish if we waived Indemnity and 
Annexation—not, let us hasten to add, that we harbour any 
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intention of forgoing our dues. But the Russian Empire would 
be in danger, Russia would be ruined should she consent to the 
re-establishment of Germany in the status quo, with Constanti- 
nople under her thumb—if she abandoned all compensation for 
German devastation of Russian territories. It may be fashion- 
able and convenient in certain foreign circles deriving their 
inspiration from German propaganda to denounce “ grasping 
and Perfidious England” who is “out for blood,” but it is 
forgotten by these superior persons who thank God they are 
not as we are that no British territory has been ravaged by the 
Boche—no British women ravished—and that the reparation 
we demand is primarily for our Allies: Belgium, Serbia, Monte- 
negro, Rumania, France, and, last but not least, Russia. Dare 
any Russian demand that as the Hohenzollern attempt to assas- 
sinate Europe has failed, the arch-miscreant of Potsdam and. his 
foul brood shall be allowed to withdraw scathless and prepare 
at leisure for the next aggression ? We should like to be allowed 
to ask any Petrograd Committee, “ Have you pulled down the 
Romanofis simply to fortify the Hohenzollerns? How do you 
imagine you will keep your new liberties with the Mailed Fist 
on the German throne, having successfully resisted ‘the attack ’ 
on the Fatherland ? Within five years of any peace with any 
Hohenzollern you would have the Romanofis back and Russia 
would become a third Austria to Germany.” Instead of all 
this kotowing these Committees stand in need of straight talk, 
which could be all the franker because nowhere do British aims or 
British interests clash with Russian aims and Russian interests. 
The very last thing we wish to do is to force Russia into Constanti- 
nople if she has any reluctance to go there. . We only acquiesced 
in this arrangement because it was pressed upon us from Petro- 
grad, though we do say this: that as sure as the Neva will be 
frozen next winter, Constantinople will belong either to Russia 
or to Germany. It is for our Ally to choose. 


FaiLine a robust recapitulation of British policy, which cannot 
be proclaimed too often—however much our namby-pambyites 
Wisdom fr may dislike calling a spade a spade—it is fortunate 
Washineton that. Washington should have intervened with the 

inspiring and incisive State papers which will 
be found elsewhere. Our readers will acquit us of effusiveness 
in describing President Wilson’s penmanship as beyond all praise 
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if they will be at pains to read the text. Never were there more 
crushing indictments of German policy, and that the blows have 
gone home is clear from the hullabaloo in Berlin. He warns 
Russia against the Kaiser’s Socialists, i.e. “ the influence of groups 
and Parties among their own subjects [in Germany] to whom 
they have never been just or fair or even tolerant, to promote 
a propaganda on both sides of the sea which will preserve for them 
their influence at home and their power abroad to the undoing 
of the very men they are using.” In his Flag-day Address to the 
American people—which should not be wasted upon our War 
Cabinet, which has shown by several recent incidents that it has 
not yet begun to understand the outside fringe of the German 
question, while an édition de luxe should be published for the 
benefit of what is irreverently termed “ the Kindergarten,” which 
is located in the neighbourhood of 10 Downing Street and devotes 
its spare time to indoctrinating an overworked Prime Minister 
with false premises, misinformation, and erroneous conclusions— 
President Wilson points out that the masters of Germany seek 
“to deceive all those who throughout the world stand for the 
rights of peoples and the self-government of nations, for they see 
what immense strength the forces of justice and liberalism are 
gathering out of this war. They are employing Liberals in their 
enterprises.” They are indeed, as they always have done, some 
Liberals being only happy when working for some enemy of their 
country. President Wilson reminds them, “ Let them [the 
masters of Germany] once succeed, and these men, now their ° 
tools, will be ground to powder beneath the weight of the great 
military Empire; the revolutionists of Russia will be cut off 
from all succour and the co-operation of Western Europe, and 
a counter-revolution will be fostered and supported ; Germany 
herself will lose her chance of freedom, and all Europe will arm 
for the next final struggle.” America is fighting “a war to make 
the world safe for the peoples who live upon it.” We made 
ourselves thoroughly disliked by American enthusiasts in Kurope 
by maintaining that President Wilson’s former Pacifism repre- 
sented American public opinion. We believe, as we hope, that 
his present attitude is equally popular in the States. The decadent 
drivel of the New Republic finds no echo in the White House. 
This precious paper (May 19) lately told its readers : 


The American people did not enter this war to add to the sum of human goods and 
beings which were being calamitously annihilated; they entered it chiefly in order to 
make a promising and indispensable contribution to a scientific and just settlement. 
Such a settlement cannot be obtained merely by working for victory. Victory itself 
can best be obtained by working for the settlement. 


As the Spectator points out, President Wilson takes precisely the 


opposite view. His policy is “‘ Victory before Peace.” 
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TuE President has not contented himself with words and phrases. 
He is in the war heart and soul and will be followed by the great 
USA Republic as all leaders are followed who give a 
. lead, though some political leaders conceive their 
duty to consist in following. It 1s not our business to criticize 
any Allied Government—we have enough to do in trying to 
“ginger up” our own—nor to create difficulties for American 
Stalwarts struggling with American officialism—by pretending 
that all is for the best under the best of all possibles. Foreigners 
rarely know where “the shoe pinches,” as we know from the en- 
thusiasm aroused by our Wait-and-Sees at the outset of the War, 
when they were laying the train of future disaster and humilia- 
tion, though upon sympathetic observers in Boston and Phila- 
delphia Liberal Imperialism momentarily imposed. We cannot 
tell how rapidly the Washington Government is getting into its 
stride, but obviously, large plans—military, naval, aerial, mercan- 
tile, financial, economic, and social—are being prepared which will 
take even so rich and resourceful a community a long time to 
complete. Nevertheless we venture to say that they are wise in 
looking far ahead and making a certainty of the tremendous task 
still confronting the Allies of “downing the Hohenzollerns.” 
President Wilson is taking no half measures in any department 
of war, and though in some respects Congress painfully resembles 
Parliament—which has never “ pulled its weight ”’ in the past three 
years—and there will be some obstruction on the part of Congress- 
men and Senators seeking a bubble reputation anywhere but at 
the canon’s mouth, the American people are responding to the 
call, beginning with the magnificent registration of ten million 
potential soldiers belonging to one of the fighting races of the 
world. The Americans are proving themselves good as well as 
great Allies, being most anxious to help those already bearing the 
brunt of the “white man’s” burden, and acceding generously to all 
reasonable suggestions in the most practical way. The American 
advance guard—headed by that fine soldier General Pershing— 
who have already reached Europe—many of whom know Euro 
but little and England and Englishmen not at all—are delighted 
with their reception here and much impressed. by the size of the 
war and the extent of the British preparations, of which they 
had no conception, as we have never had “a good Press” in the 
United States; not through any fault of our own, as professional 
propagandists imagine, but from historical causes, which present 
co-operation should efface. We on our side are equally taken 
with our new guests, and camaraderie is springing up which augurs 
well for the Allied cause and ill for the enemy. As insisted on 
elsewhere, it is a paramount duty on the part of every Briton to 
exploit the golden opportunity provided by the German Emperor 
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by making every American feel at home from the moment he 
reaches our shores. Don’t let him feel that he is a relation and 
consequently a critic, but a friend who will take us as he finds 
us. Equally avoid slobber, which most Americans detest. 


WE have confidence in the good sense of Britons of all classes, 
who without making any parade of cleverness have a happy knack 
o of “sizing up a situation”’ and seeing and doing 
ethines als what should be done. The British Government 
- will equally want to do the right thing by the 
Americans, but will not always succeed, from the same cause that 
makes them perpetrate those gratuitous blunders in domestic 
affairs that keep the public “on edge” by their sheer stupidity. 
The aggravation is increased by its all being done with a conscious 
assumption of superiority in idtellectuels who do not lack brains, 
but take a perverse pleasure in arriving at foolish and indefensible 
conclusions. The entire Socialist movement of Germany is an 
organized. fraud wire-pulled from the Wilhelmstrasse. The only 
genuine German Socialists in the international meaning of the 
term are in prison. All the others who are allowed to play at 
politics—as everybody with a grain of knowledge of Germany 
is aware—are German Chauvinists and cat’s-paws of the German 
General Staff. They are all for grabbing as much as Germany 
can get and have backed up their Government in every crime. 
Mr. Hyndman and Mr. Robert Blatchford, who might be per- 
mitted to know something of foreign Socialism, are fully alive to 
this and would be taken into account by any British Government 
which wished to do the right thing. But the truth rarely suits 
the book of our Mandarins, who are invariably Mugwumps what- 
ever faction isin power. It is more convenient to them to pretend 
that the great German Social Democracy is in revolt against the 
Junkers and awaiting the first favourable moment to do with the 
Hohenzollerns what the Russians have done with the Romanofis. 
Therefore they are to be humoured and their “ Conferences ” 
encouraged and patronized, and English “snakes in the grass” of 
the Ramsay Macdonald type allowed to intrigue with them against 
us and against our Allies. We trust that Americans will not 
allow themselves for a moment to be taken in by all this make- 
believe nor be lured into devious courses by our Infelligentzia, 
who in no respect represent British opinion and have no mandate 
for any of the many follies they delight to commit though the 
happen to be temporarily in possession of Downing Street. We 
equally hope that the Americans, as a practical people, will take 
nothing on trust about the Blockade, but will look into the whole 
question for themselves with fresh unprejudiced eyes, remembering 
always that they are belligerents and not neutrals, and that most 
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of those nations who are still neutrals are simply feeding-bottles 
for the distressful Fatherland, who can prolong the war indefi- 
nitely so long as it can draw on the outside world. 


Mr. BALFour’s mission to the United States was pronounced. so 
successful that the British Government decided to prolong it, 
but as our Foreign Minister could not be spared, 
Lord Northcliffe was invited to take his place. 
We do not for a moment question Lord Northcliffe’s 
fitness for this highly responsible post, for which indeed he has all 
the qualities, and which will be peculiarly congenial to him, because 
like Mr. Balfour he has remained at all times uncompromisingly 
pro-American. The Americans on their side keenly appreciate 
Lord Northcliffe, reckoning him as one of the “live men” in 
Europe. He is the man for this mission and will render invaluable 
service to the American and Allied causes, which are now one. 
Nevertheless we regard his departure with misgiving, as he has 
been the great driving force in our country throughout the war, 
and though it may be exceedingly astute of the Prime Minister 
to expatriate at this critical moment a potentially formidable 
critic, and in a sense to “ nobble ” the Northcliffe Press—there 
has been far less “ ginger” in the Daily Mail and Evening News * 
since “ the Chief's” departure—we regret it because Lord North- 
cliffe’s influence is indispensable at home. Lord Northcliffe has 
rendered enduring service throughout the war—necessarily making 
some mistakes—and over and over again has literally saved the 
situation. The writer and the reader need not allow their judgment 
of him to be prejudiced by the attitude of his competitors, nor by 
the animosity he arouses among politicians of all Parties whose 
plans he has frequently upset. We may take him as we find 
him, a great patriot who wants to see Britain and her Allies come 


Lord North- 
cliffe’s Mission 


* There is a sad falling off in the Weekly Dispatch, which has resumed its former 
patronage of Mr. Churchill and permits itself such sorry. twaddle as the following : 
“The violent Tory partisans who made it impossible for Mr. Churchill to become head 
of the Air Board appear to have one eye on the war and another on Party,” ete. (Weekly 
Dispatch, June 24.) Note also this ultra-Ministerialism in the same organ on the 
same day: “The Government are ill-advised in seeking to fill the vacancy at the 
Local Government Board from outside the Ministry. They have the very man for 
the job in the Cabinet already. We refer to Dr. Addison, who has both the medical 
and the administrative experience which the position demands.” Lord Northcliffe 
should keep an eye on the Northcliffe Press, otherwise all his work will be undone 
unless it is done by others. 
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out “on top,” and the Boche “ down and out,” but who refuses 
to allow his wishes to father his thoughts, and demands that we 
realize what we are “up against.” This is indeed Lord North- 
cliffe’s unforgivable offence in the eyes of all Mugwumps, that 
he insists on seeing things as they really are and the consequences 
as they will be. It takes a great deal to move the average 
easygoing, self-complacent Briton. Lord Northcliffe has done 
more than any one else except the Boche to waken us and to 
keep us awake, and we trust that he will recross the Atlantic at 
the earliest practicable moment, as politicians are rarely to be 
trusted farther than they can be seen, and if as a result of his 
entering official life the Northcliffe Press adopted a similar attitude 
towards the present Government as, say, the Westminster Gazeite 
or the Daily Telegraph did towards its predecessors, it would be 
a bad business for everybody concerned. If this diagnosis be 
correct the Americans will realize that however useful the Mission 
to them it is not to their interests any more than it is to ours 
that it should be unduly prolonged. 


Accorpine to the original communiqué, “The War Cabinet 
have invited Lord Northcliffe to go to America to co-ordinate 
the work of the several British missions that are 
already established there, and to continue the 
task so successfully initiated in that respect by Mr. Balfour.” 
This provoked indignant protests from Pacifists in Parliament, 
while the organs of Messrs. McKenna and Runciman explained 
that there was no comparison between the Balfour Mission and 
the Northcliffe Mission because Lord Northcliffe was not Mr. 
Balfour! This minimizing of the Northcliffe Mission appeared 
to be encouraged by a curious answer of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who informed the House of Commons that there 
were several British missions in the United States. “It is 
necessary that there should be some one at the head of these 
missions to combine and co-ordinate their activities, and Lord 
Northcliffe has undertaken to do this work, which is not in any 
sense diplomatic.” (House of Commons, June 11, 1917.) The 
Westminster Gazette was much elated, but its joy was short-lived, 
as two days later (June 13) the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
a totally different account of it and stated in terms that Lord 
Northcliffe had succeeded Mr. Balfour. This we reproduce as 
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it is important there should be no misunderstanding on either 
side of the Atlantic. 


It is hoped that Lord Northcliffe will be able to carry on the work begun by Mr. 
Balfour in this respect as head of the British Mission in America so long as the need 
for the mission exists. The following telegram, which has been sent to the various 
heads of departmental missions, explains the scope of his work : 

“ As has already been announced, Lord Northcliffe has been appointed by the War 
Cabinet, with direct responsibility to them, as head of the British War Mission to 
co-ordinate and supervise the work of all the departmental missions in the United 
States, to prevent conflict of interests and loss of effort, to determine priority, and to 
maintain friendly relations both with the Allied representatives in the United States 
and with the United States authorities themselves. Lord Northcliffe will have the 
right of communicating direct with the Prime Minister and also with the various depart- 
mental Ministers, either direct or through the Department’s representative in the 
United States of America. He will have full authority over the various departmental 
missions.” 


Mr. Bonar Law concluded by saying : 


I desire to add that he accepted the appointment at the urgent request of the 
Government, with the full approval of the Departments concerned, and that His Majesty’s 
Government feel that in undertaking this highly important duty at much personal 
inconvenience to himself he is rendering a great public service. 


Lorp NorTHCLIFFE’S Mission necessarily puts every Mandarin’s 
nose out of joint and is equally objectionable to the Mandarin 

Press. What future is there for the self-seeking 
aml lawyer and the inefficient nobleman who have for 

many years monopolized power in our unhappy 
country, if men of capacity are brought into the sacred circle ? 
The Old Gang, who have an old score to pay off against Lord 
Northcliffe for the part he played in putting them in their proper 
places last December, cannot control their indignation. Much 
merriment was caused by the elaborate demonstration organized 
in the House of Lords by the Buckmasters and Crewes, ~who 
evidently regarded the Northcliffe Mission as the end of the world. 
Let us hope it is the end of their world, as well as that of other 
“back numbers ” who prepared for peace when they were heading 
straight for war—all of. whom deserve to be impeached if only for 
their treatment of Lord Roberts. Were patriotism an ingredient 
in the composition of a lawyer-politician, who does not scruple to 
draw a pension of £5000 a year from the taxpayer his ineptitude 
materially helped to impoverish, one might protest against attacks 
on a British representative discharging important functions abroad 
in the name of and at the request of the British Government 
at the height of the Great War. In his half-hour’s diatribe 
(June 20th) during which Lord Buckmaster developed an ad- 
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miration for Mr. Balfour, which he had spent his previous career 
in dissembling, we heard for the first time of the “ anxiety” and 
“dismay ” caused by the statement that Mr. Balfour would be 
succeeded by Lord Northcliffe, who had “no experience of public 
life. He appeared diligently to have avoided taking any part in 
public affairs.” There we have it “in one,” so to speak. Only 
those are qualified to share in the Government of the country 
who have given up their days and nights to “ Party politics,” 
to platform performances and parliamentary dialectics, unless, 
like Lord Buckmaster, who has not even shone as a politician, 
they have concentrated their energies on the chicanery of the 
Law Courts, making the worse appear the better cause. It is 
precisely because we are governed by men with every showy 
and superficial talent abnormally developed, but without capacity 
or sagacity, that we drifted into a war already costing £8,000,000 
sterling a day, to-day, and not inconceivably £10,000,000 sterling 
to-morrow, without even so much as a question being raised by 
any Mandarin. 


Lorp Norructirre’s chief crime, according to Lord Buckmaster, 
is that “he has never sat in the House of Commons,” though 

considering the lamentable effect of the Parlia- 
a nl mentary atmosphere on most of its Members he 

has gained immeasurably by escaping the miasma 
of Westminster and Whitehall. We agree with the ex-Lord Chan- 
cellor that “it is of the utmost importance that the public at 
large should take pride in the doings of their public men” ; also 
that “the closer they investigate their qualifications for any 
task and the greater their pride in its proper accomplishment, 
the more stable the Government of this country would be and the 
better the class of public men we should secure.” Unfortunately 
outsiders are afforded few opportunities of legitimate pride, 
because Parliamentarians, whether Radicals or Unionists, think 
mainly, if not exclusively, in terms of Party, and the Leaders 
rarely view men or things except through the eyes of the Whips, 
and in making their appointments they habitually ask, not “Is 
he the best man for the post ?” but “ What are his claims on the 
Party?” Otherwise it would be impossible that so many of the 
highest offices in the State should have been filled of recent years 
by partisans whose main qualification was the soundness or un- 
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soundness of their opinion on Welsh Disestablishment, and. 
destitute of administrative ability, though usually able to make 
a plausible speech “in defence of the Department.” That 
Parliamentarians speak much above their ability is a common- 
place inspired neither by ignorance nor prejudice. Lord George 
Hamilton, in his readable reminiscences,* makes this interesting 
confession : 


Very early in my Parliamentary life I discovered, when I had carefully got up a case 
and investigated it thoroughly, how superficial was the knowledge of the Minister in 


- reply, and how empty and thin were the speeches of many of those who spoke. A 


dexterous use of the tongue, the introduction of the political shibboleths of the moment, 
and a power of stringing words together that meant little or nothing were the stock-in- 
trade of a Jarge proportion of Members and even of Ministers. No man owes more to 
the House of Commons than I do, and it seems ungracious to belittle a benefactor; but 
I have often thought what my future career would have been if I had remained in 
the Army. I am confident that I should never have attained to anything like the 
prominence that I got in political life and office. Yet no one can pretend that the 
qualities a soldier should possess or the ordeals through which a soldier has to pass 
before he can obtain real eminence are not a truer test of character, reliability, and 
courage than those associated with political distinction. I therefore arrived early in 
life at the conclusion, now fortified by many years’ experience, that fluency and dex- 
terity of speech rank far too high in the public life of England. 


The writer adds : 
They are very useful adjuncts to a man of courage, principle, and high ideals, but 


nothing more, and useless and dangerous when dissociated from such attributes. 

We would ask Lord Buckmaster who are the men of “ courage, 
principle, and high ideals” whom he calls upon the community 
to admire among his colleagues ? Could it be pretended by any 
one with a regard for truth that our Runcimans, McKennas, and 
Harcourts are so endowed ? There is little conscience or conviction 
on Front Benches, and the country is in no mood to be lectured 
on the merits of an outworn system by any of those who live and 
thrive by it. Lord Crewe likewise joined in the hue and cry 
against Lord Northcliffe, the rear being brought up by Mr. 
Asquith’s brother-in-law, and one of Mr. Asquith’s Peers. Lord 
Northcliffe could desire no more eloquent tribute to his services 
in ejecting the Twenty-Three, whose animosity will raise his 
prestige in American eyes. We will tell our readers a secret-— 
the real grievance is that the Balfour succession in the United 
States was not offered to one of the Wait-and-Sees—Mr. Asquith, 
Viscount Grey, K.G., or Viscount Haldane, O.M.—that would have 
been “in accordance with the best traditions of our public life.” 


* Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections, 1868-1885. By the Right Hon. 
Lord George Hamilton. (John Murray, 10s. 6d. net.) 
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Our spineless foreign policy produces the precise results that 
any intelligent observer would predict. More than one “ neutral ” 
“Neutrality” adjoining Germany has become her vassal, feeling 

that it has everything to fear from German dis- 
pleasure—nothing from British displeasure. In the event of 
German success any little Power that had offended the victor 
would assuredly be “ Belgiumed,” while in the event of British 
triumph it would escape scot-free however hostile towards us— 
we are so good-natured and have such short memories, besides 
being misgoverned by Mugwumps. So we get the worst of both 
worlds. There has occurred a painful incident in Switzerland, 
lable to be repeated at other “ neutral ” capitals, several of which 
are blatant centres of German intrigue. Instead of prostrating 
ourselves before every neutral, however treacherous, as was the 
Grey policy faithfully contmued by his successors, we should 
intimate to all whom it might concern that we shall know how to 
distinguish between friends and enemies and that the latter will 
be punished by differential commercial treatment or, at need, 
strategic compensation. We could squeeze more effectually than 
Germany in certain cases without emulating German methods. 
Perhaps now that the United States is our Ally, our terrified 
Mandarins may take heart of grace to penalize unneutral neutrals 
by screwing up the blockade and discarding “ juridical niceties.” 
It is bad for our cause, it is unfair on our Allies, that we should 
allow ourselves to be flouted by the agents of Prince Biilow, 
whether masquerading as Swiss or Swedes, Dutchmen or Danes. 
The Swiss intrigue’was discovered by the merest accident. We 
beg our readers’ close attention to facts which speak for themselves. 
We should be surprised if the doormats of Downing Street exact 
reparation. They are only happy when apologizing for our 
existence. On June 16 the Provisional Government of Russia 
disclosed. the fact that it learnt from an unimpeachable source that 
a Swiss Socialist, Herr Grimm, then in Petrograd—a sort of Ramsay 
Macdonald—had received an oral communication from Herr Hofi- 
mann (Swiss Foreign Minister), which could only have come 
through the Swiss official cipher and the Swiss Legation, that 
Germany would abstain from attacking Russia if Russia would 
desert her allies and make a separate peace. The Russian Govern- 
ment, as might be expected, acted with promptitude and correcti- 
tude, and requested the Socialist Ministers, MM. Tseretelli and 
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Skobeleff, to get an explanation from Herr Grimm, which being 
unsatisfactory, the latter was requested to leave Russia. Equally 
satisfactory was the conduct of the General Congress of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates of All Russia, which approved the expulsion 
by a majority of more than five to one. Simultaneously the 
well-known Socialist newspaper of Stockholm, Socialdemokraten, 
the organ of M. Branting, the eminent Swedish Socialist, published 
what purported to be the translation of this cipher telegram sent 
by Hoffmann to M. Odier, the Swiss Minister at Petrograd, which 
was so preposterous as to suggest that M. Branting had been 
hoaxed : 


Herr Hoffmann, member of the Federal Council (of Switzerland), authorizes you to 
make to Herr Grimm the following oral communication : 
Germany will not undertake any offensive, so long as an arrangement with Russia 
seems possible. . 
After conversations with an important personage I am convinced that Germany aims 
at peace with Russia honourable to both parties, with— 
Intimate economic and commercial relations, and financial support to place Russia 
once again on her feet ; 
No interference in the domestic affairs of Russia ; 
An entente cordiale on Poland, Lithuania, and Courland, in view of the relation- 
ship between the peoples ; 
The restitution of the occupied provinces ; and Russia, on the other hand, to give 
back the Austrian provinces which she has been able to take. 


THE Swiss Federal Council is the Swiss Government, of which 
Herr Hoffmann, one of the most dangerous enemies of the Entente, 
Hoffmann!  @* ® prominent and cherished member—he had 
; been President of the Swiss Confederation, as to 
which some opinions may now be revised. It seemed incredible 
that the Foreign Minister of any country affecting to be “ neutral ” 
could have perpetrated the outrage of trying to persuade one 
of our Allies to break her plighted word and desert the cause 
of European civilization. But it was only too true, and the 
Times in semi-officially demanding explanations from Switzer- 
land, pointed out that the transmission of a dishonourable German 
peace proposal from the Swiss Foreign Office to the Swiss Legation 
at Petrograd to an obvious German agent in the person of Herr 
Robert Grimm (who it appears had been sent to Petrograd by 
the Berne Government), “ by means of the Swiss official cipher, 
is an international incident that requires the promptest investi- 
gation. On present information it seems scarcely distinguishable 
from an unneutral step taken by a member of the Swiss Govern- 
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ment in the interests of Germany and to the detriment of the 
Allies.” Nothing could have been more unsatisfactory than the 
impudent semi-official reply from Berne, which set forth that on 
May 27, 1917, this Grimm, a member of the Swiss National 
Council, had requested the Swiss Legation in Petrograd to transmit 
to Herr Hoffmann a telegram stating “that the need of peace 
was making itself generally felt; that the conclusion of peace 
was a pressing necessity from the political, economic, and. military 
points of view; and that it was recognized in authorized circles 
that the only thing that might most dangerously disturb all the 
negotiations would be a German offensive, in a comparatively 
short time.” In other words, the Swiss Legation in Petrograd 
was virtually a German Legation, working for a German armistice 
on the Eastern Front, so that the German army might overwhelm 
the Western Allies. Federal Councillor Hoffmann was requested 
to inform National Councillor Grimm what the war aims of the 
various Governments were to facilitate negotiations. On June 3 
this telegram, in substance the same, though in detail different 
from the version published by M. Branting, was dispatched from 
the Swiss Foreign Office to the Swiss Minister in Russia : 


xermany will undertake no offensive as Jong as a friendly understanding appears 
possible with Russia. I am convinced, as the result of repeated conversations with high 
personages, that Germany desires a peace honourable for both parties with Russia ; the 
conditions being: close commercial and economic relations in the future and financial 
support for the reorganization of Russia; no interference in the internal affairs of 
Russia ; a friendly understanding on the subject of Poland, Lithuania, and Courland, the 
national character being taken into consideration; and restitution of the occupied 
territories, in exchange for the restitution to Austria-Hungary of all the territory occupied 
by Russia. I am convinced that Germany and her Allies would immediately enter into 
negotiations for peace at the desire of the Allies of Russia. As regards the war aims on 
this side, I refer to the statement made in the North German Gazelte, in which it was 
stated, in harmony of principle with Mr. Asquith on the question of annexation, that 
Germany desired no extension of territory with a view to her aggrandizement nor the 
extension of her political and economic power. 


Sucu was the authentic text of the treacherous telegram—believed 
to have been drafted by Prince Biilow—which the Swiss Govern- 

ment confessed that its Foreign Minister had 
soa wwe dispatched through the Swiss cipher, which it 

witzerland ; re ; : ; 

complained “was deciphered in unauthorized 
quarters and published in Socialdemokraten, the organ of M. 
Branting, the Swedish Socialist leader in Stockholm.” The Swiss 
“explanation” added: “This step was undertaken by Federal 
Councillor Hoffmann without being influenced from any quarter, 
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in the interests of encouraging an early peace, and consequently 
in the interests of Switzerland herself.” A day later, at the 
opening of the National Council at Berne, a letter was read from 
Herr Hoffmann, resigning his membership of the Federal Council, 
together with a communication from the Federal Council asserting 
that they had no knowledge whatever of Herr Hoffmann’s action 
in Petrograd—an assertion to be accepted with some reserve in 
the face of its fulsome praise of Hoffmann, the Swiss Government 
so far forgetting itself as to say: “ The purity of his sentiments 
places it beyond doubt that he thought he was acting solely in 
the interests of the country. We thank the retiring member on 
behalf of the country. The great services he has rendered will 
remain unforgettable.” Whatever our Government may do, and 
it is the last quarter to which we should look for the protection 
of our rights, the episode has made the worst impression in Great 
Britain. The public will not be content with anything less than 
an unreserved apology from Switzerland, if only pour encowrager 
les autres, otherwise we shall have every “ neutral ”’ in turn working 


out of hours for the King of Prussia. As the Morning Post 


observes (June 22) : 


Apparently the Federal Council is under the impression that the Allies will accept 
any affront from a neutral Power. But had the position been reversed, had Germany 
been the offended party, we take leave to say that the attitude of the Swiss Federal 
Council would have been very different. It is surely time that ostensibly neutral 
countries, which in practice defer to Germany’s every hint, should be taught that, 
although the Allies do not employ German methods, they do intend to insist upon 
the observance of treaties and an impartial interpretation of neutrality. The incident 
should serve to impress upon neutral Governments that in secretly favouring Germany 
they may be making a mistake. 

This protest provoked a counter-protest from the Swiss Minister 
in London (M. Carlin), but we would respectfully remind His 
Excellency that “explanations” which may pass muster in 
official circles do not always “ go down ” with the unofficial world. 
If there be wisdom among the powers-that-be of the Swiss Republic, 
a serious and sustained effort will be made to put their country 
right with the Allies and to keep it right. At present it is a 
hot-bed of Pan-German intrigue, whither the ejected King of 
Greece has gone as a duck takes to water. It is equally our duty 
to express our warm thanks to M. Branting for the splendid 
service he has rendered the Allied cause by this courageous 
publication in so pro-German an atmosphere as Stockholm, as 
also for his pronouncement against the Hohenzollerns, which 
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has done something to counteract the unfriendliness of the Swedish 
King, who is a mere echo of the German Emperor and would 
play the part of Tino if he dared. 


THE universal satisfaction aroused in Allied countries by the 
news that at last the Allied Governments had been “ binged up ” 

to deport the unspeakable King Constantine of 
mae Greece was considerably damped as gradually the 
censorship disclosed the humiliating terms he had been allowed 
to impose on “ the strong men of Europe ” on making his temporary 
exit from Athens. Some consolation may be derived from the 
indignation of the German Press and the fury of Wilhelm IT1—unless 
this consummate actor was acting—who is alleged to have sent 
this priceless telegram to his brother-in-law, which seems to be 
almost too good to be true and may be another elaborate mys- 
tification : 


Ihave heard with righteous wrath of the infamous outrage committed by our common 
enemies upon thee and upon thy dynasty. I assure thee that thy deprivation can only 
be temporary. The mailed fist of Germany, with the additional aid of Almighty God, 
will restore thee to thy throne, of which no man can by right rob thee. The armies of 
Germany and Germany’s Allies will wreak vengeance on those who have dared so 
insolently to lay their criminal hands on thee. We hope to welcome thee in Germany at 
the earliest opportunity. A thousand cordial greetings, from thine WILHELM. 


Otherwise there is little to reconcile and reassure us in the episode, 
even though we be told that but for the determination of 
M. Painlevé and Mr. Lloyd George nothing would have been done. 
We imagine that ultimately the French put their foot down, 
with the result that the “ dark forces ” which protect every German 
interest everywhere yielded to the extent of allowing the Allies 
to appoint a High Commissioner in the distinguished person of 
M. Jonnart, the late Governor-General of Algiers, who, backed 
by sufficient force, appeared at Athens and in the name of the 
Protecting Powers constrained the chosen agent of Kultur to go. 
We only know what has appeared from the Press, i.e. the official 
accounts, according to which on June 11 M. Jonnart formally 
demanded of the Greek Prime Minister, M. Zaimis, the abdication 
of King Constantine and the designation of his successor, excluding 
the Crown Prince. In other words, all that the King was asked 
to do was to appoint the next best friend of our enemies after 
himself and his precious eldest son. M. Zaimis is reported to have 
“ acknowledged the disinterestedness of the Powers, whose sole 
object was, he recognized, to re-establish the unity of Greece under 
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the egis of the Constitution.” But he procrastinated, declaring 
that the King could only take a decision after meeting the Council 
of the Crown, composed of former Prime Ministers. On the next 
morning M. Zaimis communicated to M. Jonnart the reply of 
King Constantine, with whom it is unnecessary for us to point 
out there should have been no negotiation. 


NoMINALLY “ neutral,’ King Constantine has been an inveterate 
and determined enemy, playing every conceivable trick on the 
Allies, being in effect the head and centre of German 
espionage in the Near East and the promoter of 
their submarine campaign. Nevertheless he was 
still treated with every consideration and was allowed to send 
via the Prime Minister the following document to the Powers he 
had abused and stultified : 


The High Commissioners of France, Great Britain, and Russia, having demanded 
by your Note of yesterday the abdication of King Constantine and the appointment 
of his successor, the undersigned Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs has the 
honour to bring to your Excellency’s knowledge that the King, solicitous as always 
solely for the interests of Greece, has decided to leave the country with the Crown 
Prince, and to designate as his successor Prince Alexander. ZAIMIs. 


The exiled monarch made no secret of his intention of returning 
at the first favourable juncture, and his German entourage were 
even more outspoken. Meanwhile he joins Hoffmann in Switzer- 
land, where he will be nearer Germany. Nor is there any doubt 
as to the sentiments of his German wife, the sister of Wilhelm IT, 
a typical Hohenzollern, the mother of the new King Alexander. 
Wisely from the official point of view the Censorship withheld the 
Proclamation of the incoming sovereign declaring that he intended 
to carry out “ the sacred mission ” of his father. This was counter- 
signed by M. Zaimis, but on the total collapse of the Potsdam 
Party in Athens, Thessaly, and elsewhere, many of them taking 
refuge in tears, King Alexander issued a revised edition declaring 
that he intended to behave himself. We should doubt whether 
any collection of Powers, let alone Great Powers, have ever eaten 
so much dirt at the hands of a hostile Government as we and 
our Allies have imbibed from this deplorable dynasty, and having 
at last screwed ourselves up to the sticking-point and discarded 
the father, it is incomprehensible that we should now be saddled 
with the son. Our rulers, who are not overburdened with imagi- 
nation and have little time to acquire knowledge, can have no 
conception of the sentiments throughout the British Empire, and 
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we may be sure that the same feeling pervades Allied communities 
as to the miserable figure they have cut throughout this business, 
or the anti-climax of which they are so proud. 


Wuat does all this dynastic manceuvring mean, this perpetual 
sacrifice of vital national interests? We used to be told that it 

was impossible even to discuss the stoppage of 
oll the Greek scandal from deference to the suscepti- 
bilities of the Tsar; but the Tsardom has long 
since collapsed and we have moved against the Monarch. Still 
we are hung up by the Monarchy. It is alleged that jealousy of 
M. Venizelos in a certain Allied capital has obstructed every effort 
to regularize the situation, but we find it hard to believe that 
any nation which has developed such large ambitions in the 
Near East as the one in question, which depend for their fulfilment 
on the de-Germanization of the Balkans, can be so short-sighted 
as to encourage German puppets in Sofia, Athens, and elsewhere. 
What hope could Italy have of realizing her dreams unless she 
co-operate in breaking up the Berlin bloc? Europe will not be 
satisfied by the recent change of sovereigns until we have an 
uncensored. account of M. Venizelos’s views and position. Every- 
thing turns on him. He is one of the few constructive and con- 
servative forces of our time. Possibly one reason that British 
diplomacy has been so emasculate throughout this affair was the 
appointment of Lord Granville as our representative at Salonica. 
Lord Granville is doubtless a most amiable man with many 
estimable personal qualities, but he used to sit at the feet of every 
Hohenzollern in Berlin before the war, made no concealment of 
his Potsdam proclivities, and bad habits die hard. No diplomat 
who does not realize that we are at war with Hohenzollernism, 
and. that all Hohenzollerns—together with their avowed nominees, 
secret agents, and creatures of every kind—must be cleared out of 
every position of influence, can be of the smallest use to the New 
Kurope that is rising on the ashes of the old. 


THE War Cabinet, which previously consisted of Mr. Lloyd George 
(First Lord of the Treasury), Earl Curzon (Lord President of the 
Council), Mr. Bonar Law (Chancellor of the 
Exchequer), Viscount ‘Milner (Minister without a 
portfolio), Mr. A. Henderson (Minister without 
portfolio, now in Petrograd), Mr. G. Barnes (Minister of Pensions, 
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acting as substitute for Mr. Henderson), is to be reinforced by 
General Smuts. The news gives general satisfaction on several 
accounts. For one thing, it is another violation of the fatal 
tradition that only “‘ Front Benchers ” of Westminster are qualified 
to govern the British Empire, which had hitherto constituted the 
great personal vested interest of our public life. It equally shatters 
the illusion that only men ignorant of war are competent War 
Lords. General Smuts has had practical experience in the field, 
though not in any European theatre, and is regarded as a soldier 
of no mean ability. He will bring a fresh mind to bear on the 
problems of war and peace, while his presence in Downing Street 
will be hailed throughout the Empire as some guarantee that 
wider interests will not be wholly forgotten in the settlement. 
As a convinced democrat General Smuts can have no prejudice 
in favour of Potsdam, while we know from his trenchant speeches 
that he would regard as the crime of crimes the betrayal of any 
natives who have fought for us by returnmg them to Hohen- 
zollernism. Almost as soon as he landed in England he emphati- 
cally endorsed the categorical declaration of Mr. Walter Long, the 
Colonial Secretary, which cannot be reproduced too often, as brave 
words are not always followed by brave deeds. Neither Mr. Long 
nor any of his elusive colleagues can wriggle out of this: 


We have acquired possession of different German colonies in various parts of the 
world as a consequence of this war. . . . Now I speak with knowledge and with responsi- 
bility, and I speak as a representative for;the moment of those Overseas Dominions 
who are the pride and glory of our Empire to-day, when I say let no man think that 
those struggles have been fought in vain. Let“no man think that these territories 
shall ever return to German rule. (Mr. Walter Long, at a meeting in Westminster, 
January 31, 1917.) 


Six weeks later General Smuts, as spokesman of the Overseas 
Empire, clinched the matter thus: 


. Nothing has given greater pleasure than Mr. Long’s statement that no German 
colony can go back to Germany. The mere suggestion that any part should be returned 
is, of course, preposterous, I shudder to think what would happen to the native 
population if any part were returned. These people have stood by us magnificently, 
and our prestige in East Africa would severely suffer. The whole of South Africa, East 
Africa, South-West Africa, and Rhodesia would’stand aghast at such an idea. (Lieut.- 
General the Rt. Hon. Sir J. C. Smuts, on arriving in London, March 12, 1917.) 


He has since amplified in memorable fashion his statesman- 
like views upon the German danger in Africa. We shall all look 
to General Smuts to nullify the efforts of the Mandarins to re- 
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instate the Mailed Fist in the Dark Continent. But he will require 
all the support he can get against back-stairs intrigues in various 
Departments. 


Now that the prejudice against outsiders is overcome to the 
extent of General Smuts, we may hope that the War Cabinet may 

be still further strengthened by the inclusion of 
ee? ae Hughes, the soa Bioe ad Minister, not for 
any geographical reason, not because he is Australian, but simply 
because he is a man with a mission which no one else is capable 
of fulfilling. We have not only to smash the German military 
machine, but to keep it smashed so as to destroy all possibility 
of the resurrection of Prussianism. It relies on three weapons: 
(1) Victory in the field which would settle every German problem 
and every British problem. (2) Victory in council in the event 
of failure in the field, to be achieved by the assistance of the 
various Potsdam Parties abroad—Caillaux in France, Giolittis in 
Italy, Haldanes in England, Hoffmanns everywhere. (3) Revival 
by commerce—in the event of military and diplomatic defeat-— 
based upon the closed door at home alias Protection and the 
open door in England. Should the worst come to the worst 
and disaster overtake German arms the friends of the enemy 
in our midst are still relied upon to paralyse Allied diplomacy 
as it was paralysed at Athens, while as a last resort the Inter- 
national Jew and his cocoa confederates would be sufficiently 
powerful to prevent the British Empire from defending itself 
against Germany by a Protective tariff, which if founded upon 
victorious peace would insure Europe against further outbreaks of 
the Potsdam peril. Unfortunately the operative part of our War 
Cabinet have never grasped this elementary fact, and as matters 
now stand we may anticipate the resurrection of one-sided Free 
Trade, which is largely responsible for the present war. Our 
Cobdenites make no secret of their determination “to return to 
their vomit,” while Protectionists are debarred by the “ political 
truce’ from taking any steps to give effect to views which have 
been abundantly vindicated during the last three years, and are 
now seen to be vital to the safety of the State. Mr. Hughes is 
the one man in the front rank of politics who understands the 
commercial aspects of Pan-Germanism and the urgency of rooting 
out the German cancer here and now. As His Majesty’s Ministers 
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are otherwise preoccupied, they would be well advised to invite 
Mr. Hughes to provide the Empire with a trade policy, either 
as a member of the War Cabinet, or if he cannot leave Australia 
he could equally settle it there, as he knows it from A to Z. No 
one inspires more fear in the Fatherland than the Australian 
Prime Minister, who is equally unpopular with the financial friends 
of the Fatherland, who have such a stake in the Central Empires, 
which are their “spiritual home,” that they feel they cannot 
afford to allow Germany to be beaten commercially, even if they 
fail to save her from military disaster. 


Ir would be idle to conceal the fact that the Honours List pub- 
lished in celebration of His Majesty’s fifty-second birthday made 
a bad impression. Indeed the effect was so painful 
as to provoke widespread protests such as had 
hitherto been confined to “‘ cranks” like ourselves, who have for 
many years invited attention to these so-called Party “ honours ” 
as the seat and source of corruption in our public life. The shock 
was all the greater because this cynical debauch occurred at an 
anxious moment of the Great War, while optimists had encouraged 
us to imagine that a Lloyd George Government was unlike other 
Governments and would turn over a new leaf in this as in many 
other respects. Official recognition would henceforward be limited 
to public services, the chief honours going to the Fighting Men. 
The political hack, the man with the big cheque-book, the intriguer, 
the wirepuller, the “careerist,” and the charlatan would for 
once take a back seat. The Army, the Navy, the Flying Corps, 
the Mercantile Marine would at last come into their own. Not 
a bit of it. We might have been at peace for all our War Govern- 
ment knew. This miserable business had evidently been handed 
over to Tapers and Tadpoles and the “ Honours” went either 
to men upon whom Parties hang, or men who hang on Parties. 
There were necessarily some exceptions—even Mr. Asquith 
occasionally imparted distinction to his almost uniformly vulgar 
patronage—and here and there may be detected the name of 
a public servant amid the host of Party servants. The war 
was virtually forgotten by the authors of this Schedule. Men 
whose doings will be interesting a hundred years hence have no 
existence in the eyes of Parliamentarians. It is true that Field- 
Marshal French was paraded as a new Knight of St. Patrick. He 
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is a very distinguished soldier whose fame does not diminish with 
the lapse of time—as the miraculous retreat from Mons recedes 
it gains in renown. This is not to suggest that the gallant Field- 
Marshal is a great administrator or that his wmperium in imperio 
at the War Office is helping to win the war. On the contrary, if 
he rested. “on his oars” and entrusted Home Defence to a soldier 
more in touch with the Front it would be of the utmost advantage 
to the Army. There were some scattered soldiers in the Honours 
List, a few captains of industry, and here and there a man of 
learning or science, usually fobbed off with minor titular distinc- 
tion. The “ plums ” as usual went to the politicians, whose greed 
is provoking healthy reaction, all the more because they are 
notoriously the section of the community who have least dis- 
tinguished themselves at this crisis. Hereafter Prime Ministers 
may find that the line of least resistance does not consist in 
swallowing the Whip’s List en bloc. One marvels that a great 
gentleman like Lord Edmund Talbot should condescend to be 
associated with such a despicable manifestation of machine politics. 


Tue Times, which usually succeeds in supporting the Government, 
to the creation of which it contributed not a little, and for which 
it consequently bears some measure of responsi- 
bility, was moved to protest in an admirable article 
which provoked interesting disclosures from various correspon- 
dents who detest all this snobbery and jobbery. Our leading 
journal was prepared with the public to offer appropriate con- 
gratulation to all war workers in the Honours List, adding : 


This section of the List is neither the most prominent nor the most interesting, and 
we may be allowed to wonder, not for the first time, whether our political system really 
requires a wholesale periodical output of peerages, baronetcies, and knighthoods in 
return for some heavy disbursement or for purely Party services. 


The Times was evidently disappoimted with the new Prime 
Minister’s attitude. 


For sheer bulk his recommendations will challenge comparison with those of any 
of his predecessors, none of whom can afford to cast a stone at him. Three viscounties, 
five baronies, twenty-five baronetcies, and fifty knighthoods “ attest” (as Gibbon 
would say) “‘ the variety of his inclinations.” We do not suggest for a moment that 
all of them, as many have been in the past, are a mere exchange either for “ cash down” 
or for Parliamentary docility. Here and there in a dreary waste of baronets one 
encounters a name like Sir J. G. Nairne, whose signature is a household word, or Mr. 
J. W. Flavelle, the devoted chairman of the Canadian Munitions Board. 


But the old atmosphere of Party bargaining hung heavy over 
the Schedule. 


Protest 
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One would say, at a casual glance, that it was compounded in the main from an 
ancient file of pledges in the Unionist Central Office, reinforced by certain special 
obligations contracted under the present regime. These serried rows of political 
climbers are something of a public joke in times of peace. In war-time, when thousands 
of their countrymen are making the supreme sacrifice unrecognized, they are nothing 
less than a public outrage. 

The Zvmes recognized that Mr. Lloyd George was Prime 
Minister without any established Party machine or Party chest, 
but reminded him that his position is infinitely more secure in 
the country than that of many former Ministers who had thus 
entrenched themselves. Our readers must have been delighted 
to note the Times supporting “ one simple, long-awaited reform” 
very familiar to them: 

If “ honours ” must be bestowed for no ostensible public service, let the real reason 
for their bestowal be frankly stated in every case. If Party funds must continue, let 
their sources be published and audited like those of any other business transaction [our 
italics]. And let the accumulated funds in existence at this moment when the old 
Parties have, or ought to have, disappeared, be diverted by common consent to some 
national object. There is a great future for the statesman who has the courage to get 


rid once for all of a cynical traffic and incidentally to restore the value of decoration 
for real service to the State. 


THERE is another alternative for which there is something to be 
said—namely, that if hereditary Honours have such a high market 
value as is reputed by Times correspondents, who 
mention £100,000 as paid within their knowledge 
for Peerages, they should be openly sold by the Government of 
the day for the benefit of the State, and the proceeds credited to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer instead of to some secret unaudited. 
Party Fund, administered by Farquhars or Elibanks. Why should 
not the Prime Minister announce that any man of good character 
who was prepared to pay £1,000,000 should become a Duke, 
£500,000 a Marquis, £250,000 an Karl, £150,000 a Viscount, 
£100,000 a Baron, £25,000 a Baronet, and £5000 a Knight. The 
country would then know exactly where it was, and judging by the 
manner in which the Aristocracy has been watered during the last 
twenty years, and especially during the last nine years, beginning 
with the Asquith debauch in 1908, the House of Lords would not 
stand to lose. In any event, whatever the solution may be, the 
present system cannot continue indefinitely, and at a time when 
every institution is on trial our Second Chamber must make a 
serious effort to justify itself and show that it is something beyond 
a mere citadel of that snobbery which is the least attractive trait 
of a certain section of the British people. 


An Alternative 
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Is it extravagant to hope for the co-operation of the Crown in 
saving the Fountain of Honour from pollution? Surely there is 
The Crown °0™€ one at Buckingham Palace with sufficient 
“ sumption ” to inform His Majesty of the injury 
sustained by the Monarchy by a system which casts upon the 
King the odium for honouring the promissory notes of the Party 
managers? We are familiar with the theory that the Sovereign 
is the puppet of whatsoever group of politicians may happen for 
the moment to command the support of the predominant Caucus 
in the House of Commons, of which we heard much during the 
crisis of 1911, but it has no solid Constitutional foundation, and 
though popular among Parliamentarians it is anything but popular 
with the public. Great gratification would be caused in all 
classes by the knowledge that King George was taking his own 
line on matters peculiarly within the Royal province, and that 
he declined to say ditto to Ministers manceuvring for position 
who exploit these ‘ Honours” for their own purposes, which are 
rarely national purposes. Supposing, for instance, the country, 
which be it remembered includes the great democracies Overseas, 
were allowed to know, just as it was informed that the King is 
a teetotaller and lives on the Devonport ration, that His Majesty 
had proclaimed “a close time ” for Party Honours during the War, 
and that at any rate for that period the traffic in Dishonour 
would cease? There could be few more auspicious announce- 
ments just as there could be nothing more repulsive than these 
Lists. Unless something is done there will arise’ an irresistible 
demand for the abolition of all these silly titles by which the 
aristocracy sets small store, though there would be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth among the plutocracy. So it is everybody's 
interest to suppress a scandal—even those who dream of becoming 
Knights Bachelors. , 


Tuat the King is not the mere cipher the politicians seek to make 
him is clear from the ovations Their Majesties receive wherever 
“NO!” they go, especially from the masses, who would 
° never turn out in such extraordinary numbers 
except to see the Sovereign and his Consort. On returning from 
the people, to be met with some grotesque proposal of some 
preposterous politician, His Majesty must occasionally ask him- 
self, “ Need I do this thing?” The answer in many cases is 
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“No,” especially when prospective peers are put forward of whom 
the Crown has never heard and whose services to the State cannot 
be specified ; also when monstrous appointments are urged as 
part of some nefarious bargain indistinguishable from blackmail, 
which would never bear the light of day. Queen Victoria was 
among our most Constitutional rulers, but she would never have 
consented to occupy the position marked out by the politicians 
for her successors, nor would the politicians have dared to take 
the liberties from which public interests have suffered in recent 
years through the promotion of highly undesirable persons to 
highly responsible positions. There is no fear of King George 
asserting himself too much against his Ministers, but there is a 
real fear of his asserting himself too little, and thus encouraging 
them to courses from which ultimately the Crown suffers equally 
with the country. 


PUBLIC opinion—apart from mere Ministerial opinion which rarely 
agrees with it and with which it rarely agrees—is not a total 
stranger to the Crown. So much is evident from 
the Investitures which have been lately held in 
Hyde Park and elsewhere, and are among the 
most popular functions of the reign if only as marking a striking 
contrast to the Honours Lists. The men who receive the 
decorations come from another world to that which is inhabited 
by the “ careerists”” who mop up the dignities. Then we have 
the welcome news that the King has decided to strip the Monarchy 
of its German associations, a wise step, which we gather from the 
official communiqué is less attributable to the fact that we are 
at war than that the Germans are what we now know them to 
be. According to the Press Bureau (June 19) : 


The King has deemed it desirable in the conditions brought about by the present 
war that those Princes of his Family who are his subjects and bear German names 
and titles should relinquish these titles and henceforth adopt British surnames. At 
the same time, in consequence of this decision, His Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to confer peerages of the United Kingdom on the following : 

The Duke of Teck, a Marquis ; 

Prince Alexander of Teck, an Earl ; 

Prince Louis of Battenberg, a Marquis ; 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg, a Marquis. 


Royal 
Warrant 


Here at any rate we have four new peers free from the suspicion 
of contributing to secret Party war chests for the purpose of 
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corrupting constituencies. Simultaneously the Court Circular 
announced : 


The King has been pleased to direct that Royal Warrants shall be prepared declaring 
that Their Highnesses Princess Helena Victoria and Princess Marie Louise of Schleswig. 
Holstein shall henceforth be styled Their Highnesses Princess Helena Victoria and 
Princess Marie Louise respectively, and whereas the Princesses of the Royal Family 
who bear the title of Duchess of Saxony and who are his Subjects have, at His Majesty’s 
desire, relinquished the said title, he has been also pleased to direct that Royal Warrants 
shall be prepared declaring their present styles and making such corresponding alteration 
in their Arms as may be necessary. 


This is altogether as it should be, and it may be permissible 
to congratulate two patriotic British Princesses on dropping the 
hateful handicap of “ Schleswig-Holstein,” which must have jarred 
on them as it jarred on everybody else. It is equally gratifying 
that the Queen’s eldest brother should cease to bear the title of 
a German Duke and becomes an English Marquis, while his brother 
becomes an English Earl. Likewise, Prince Alexander of Batten- 
berg (the son of Queen Victoria’s daughter, Princess Beatrice, and 
of the German Prince Henry of Battenberg) relinquishes his 
German name and becomes an English Marquis. His surviving 
brother Prince Leopold is no longer “ of Battenberg,’ while their 
uncle, a distinguished sailor, Prince Louis of Battenberg, becomes 
an English Marquis, and his two sons, Prince George of Battenberg 
and Prince Louis Francis of Battenberg, are no longer burdened 
with German names. As the Times points out, thanks to the 
King’s consideration these Englishmen will now bear English 
names and titles, though the effort to preserve Battenberg in the 
shape of ‘‘ Mountbatten ” might conceivably argue an undeveloped 
sense of humour somewhere. 


It is explained that another result of this Royal Warrant will be 
an ultimate diminution in the number of Princes which otherwise 
og threatened to grow to unmanageable proportions. 
“Getting The titles of “ Highness ” and “ Serene Highness ” 

will die out in time, while that of “ Royal 
Highness” will be strictly limited, being confined to the 
children of the Sovereign and the children of Sovereign’s sons, 
while the titles of Prince and Princess will be confined to the 
children and grandchildren of the Sovereign. According to the 
Times, while the children of the Prince of Wales and of his brothers 
will be “ Royal Highnesses,” Princess Mary’s children would not 
nor would the grandchildren of the Prince of Wales’s brothers, 
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so that gradually the collateral branches of the Royal Family 
will become merged in the people like those of the aristocracy, 
and there will be a healthy simplification of styles and titles. 
We may be tolerably confident that none of the King’s children 
will marry princelings from the Central Empires—Turkey and 
Bulgaria being equally barred. It is even conceivable that after 
such an excellent example by the Crown the House of Lords 
may be encouraged to stiffen and pass the Enemy Princes Bill 
which Lord Buckmaster and other admirers of the Boche are 
anxious to emasculate, and to which Lord Courtney of Penwith 
is hostile. We are, however, getting on, and should the War 
last seven years there might be a serious prospect of an 
effective de-Germanization of this country, and even the Inter- 
national Jew might realize that another climate would better 
suit his health. After nearly three years’ plodding Mr. Swift 
MacNeill receives some reward for his patriotic labours, as 
the Man in the Cabinet and the Man at Court have succumbed 
to the Man in the Street, to whom recent air raids have brought 
the small compensation of Mr. Bonar Law’s declaration, ‘“‘ Orders 
have been given that henceforth all the alien enemies should cease 
to be members of any British Order of Chivalry to which they 
belonged before the war.” This month has also witnessed the 
sale of the German banks in the City of London, where, however, 
the International Jew is still formidable, though less truculent. 


Tue air becomes increasingly important and it is high time we 
had an air policy founded upon common sense and inspired by 
courage. Unfortunately our rulers have hardly 

‘ begun to get a glimmering of the Boche, whose 
_— psychology after nearly three years of war still 
remains a closed book to the Man in the Cabinet, though it has 
long been open to the Man in the Street. Until the latter can 
persuade the former to share his sentiments, hundreds and. per- 
haps thousands of British women and children and babies will 
be murdered—because our rulers are too superior to defend 
them against savages, though Retaliation alias Punishment 
has always been a necessity of Civilization in protecting itself 
from crime, whether perpetrated by a Crippen or a Chinese 
pirate. It may be that massacre will continue in any event, but 
at least we should give our people a chance by administering the 
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Boche a dose of the only medicine he and she understand, because 
the women of Germany enjoy these raids upon English homes 
at least as much as the men and will continue to do so so long as 
they feel immune. Boche Red Cross nurses who spit in the 
drinks of British prisoners of war are unlikely to humanize their 
males! All bullies are au fond cowards. Since the beginning of 
the world there has been but one effective way of dealing with 
a bully. Downing Street invites German atrocity by proclaiming 
urbi et ori: “ We cannot retaliate. Perish all English women 
and English children and all English babies rather than that a 
single hair on the head of any German woman or any German 
child or any German baby should be harmed.” This provokes 
the Germans to say to one another: “Our policy pays. The 
British are afraid of us.’”’ So long as we allow the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to dictate our action, so long will Englishmen at the 
Front be tortured by the assassination of their helpless families. 
The German policy, however hideous, is intelligible, and our 
Powers-that-be bear no small responsibility for its persistence. 
As German crowds are peculiarly susceptible to panic, can we 
wonder that the German General Staff should imagine that British 
crowds are thesame ? They hope to promote Pacifism by bombing 
us. We do everything to foment Frightfulness at our own 
expense, because the German people run no risk of reprisals and 
the German Government has every inducement to go on. It is 
for the public to persuade the Government to take the offensive. 
We incline to the view, without making any pretensions to 
dogmatism, that provided we have the machinery and the men 
to organize big aerial attacks upon Germany we could make 
English towns as safe as French towns, by teaching the Boche that 
every Tat will provoke its Tit. But we have much leeway to make 
up now that Germany is convinced that our “statesmen” suffer 
from “ cold feet.” Ultimately, no doubt, the country will get its 
way in this as on other matters and Ministers will be kicked into 
some semblance of action. But we must then see to it that our 
reprisals are organized by enthusiasts who believe in them and wish 
them to succeed and not by Half-Hearts, who on their failure 
would round upon us with the inevitable “I told you so.” No 
raids on Belgian cities, which the Press Bureau so freely advertises, 
can possibly take the place of attacks upon German cities, many 
of which are well within the reach of our Flying Men, when,once 
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the Talking Men, the Writing Men, and the Lying Men give the 
word. Note that the mere talk of reprisals has provoked uneasi- 
ness in the Fatherland and that a Socialist journal has even been 
allowed to protest against raids upon England—doubtless in 
order to give our jackasses an opportunity of pretending that 
“the Germans are coming to their senses : if we practise calmness 
and composure all will be well.” The only remedy for the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury may be to disestablish the Church, which 
qua imstitution has not distinguished itself in the war. 


WE congratulate our contemporary, the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 
on its initiative in inviting its readers to subscribe to A Solemn 
Oath, which it is hoped that Chambers of Commerce 
— and. other similar bodies as well as individuals will 
assist in distributing. This Oath runs as follows : 
“To mark our horror and disgust of the methods of Germany since 
1914, We swear that we will not (a) knowingly purchase anything 
made in Germany ; (b) transact business with or through a German 
for ten years after peace is declared. So help us, God.” It is 
surely not asking too much of the Members of the War Cabinet 
to suggest that they should set a good example and give an 
earnest of their good faith by signing this undertaking. The 
Westminster Gazette, which at one time inscribed “ no humiliation 
to the German people” on its banners, has been moved by 
recent events to discuss and even to threaten a general boycott 
of German goods. After dwelling on painful scenes in the Kast 
End on the occasion of the massacre of infants, the semi-official 
Asquithite organ recognized that it was useless 
to talk on this subject; our remedy is to defeat the enemy in the field, and, in the 
meantime, to make these attacks as costly as possible to him. But he may be occa- 
sionally reminded that this terrorism which he invented and is inflicting on the world 
is creating a gulf between his country and ours which may be fatal not merely to his 
hopes for an early peace, but to the renewal of commercial or other intercourse after 
the war, which, if we read German newspapers aright, is more and more a subject of 
grave anxiety among the business classes in Germany. f 
After referring to the effect on British seamen and firemen of 
the cruelties of unlimited submarine warfare, ovr contemporary 
declares : 
Exactly the same feeling is being produced in the East End of London by the 
indiscriminate bomb-throwing upon the civilian population. And its result is, once 


again, not to raise a demand for stopping the war, as the Germans insanely suppose, 
but to make thousands of working people vow that they will never again handle German 
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goods or have any dealings with the people whom they hold responsible for these 
outrages. 
We agree, as also with the following : 


On these lines the Germans may easily discover, when the war ends, that the whole 
transport and dockside labour of this country and other Allied countries is united in an 
absolute determination not to handle a German ship or unload a German cargo, and 
that no pressure or persuasion is able to move them from this attitude. Whatever 
the issue of the war, a boycott of that kind would be a weapon against which force 
was no remedy. 


AccorpiIneG to the Westminster Gazette, a boycott would in the 
long run, if war was to become a process of terrorizing the civil 
Further “Con- population, be the only effective remedy. 


sideration ” It seems to us that the time has come when the Allies should 

consider [our italics] whether the immense economic force that 
they control in both hemispheres cannot be organized on the side of humane principles, 
whether it should not be intimated to the enemy that the Allies, one and all, with 
their peoples behind them, are determined to use their economic power ruthlessly after 
the war against all who practise Frightfulness in the air, or under the sea, or accumulate 
the instruments of wars of destruction. There is no issue in the war which is of greater 
moment to the world, and none on which there ought to be a firmer unity among the Allies, 
Again we agree, but for that fatal word “consider,” which 
will convince the Germans that we shall never act. There is 
surely no time to lose, as aeroplanes travel a hundred and twenty 
miles an hour. The Germans believe that we shall “never take 
off the gloves” either in war or in peace, and this conviction in 
them encourages the suspicion of some Englishmen and many 
Englishwomen that some intangible restraining influence, popu- 
larly known as “the Unseen Hand,” hypnotizes or blackmails 
British Governments. Ifthe Westminster Gazette, which obstructed 
the modest proposals of the Allied Economic Conference in Paris 
last year, and missed no opportunity of ridiculing Mr. Hughes, 
has been brought to see the error of its ways through demonstra- 
tions of Frightfulness in its own neighbourhood, why should it 
not sign the “Solemn Oath ” of the Sheffield Daily Telegraph and 
get its friends to do likewise, headed by Mr. Asquith, Viscount 
Grey, and Viscount Haldane. Such action by such men would 
undoubtedly give some pause to some Germans. As matters now 
stand Lord Haldane’s friend, Herr Ballin, and other apostles of 
Frightfulness are satisfied that the door here will always be 
open to them, their ships and their goods, directly the war is 
over, just as they are determined that the German door will be 
closed to us. They rely upon the Party of the Westminster 
Gazette overcoming the school of the Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
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THE position of persons supporting Governments because they 
have axes to grind presents no insurmountable difficulties. They 
Fifteen Items have only to say Ditto until they receive their 

reward. But the position of those without axes 
to grind is infinitely difficult owing to the astounding vagaries of 
successive occupants of Downing Street, who apparently live 
with the object of vindicating the wisdom of the French saying, 
“The more it changes the more it remains the same.” We 
should be grateful to any of our readers who would enlighten 
us as to the difference between the last Government and the 
present Government in the face of these episodes : 

(1) The passports to Messrs. Ramsay Macdonald and Co. ; 

(2) The Birthday Honours List, stereotyping the worst 
features of partisan politics ; 

(3) The Prime Minister’s determination to resurrect Darda- 
nelles Churchill ; 

(4) The current and credible rumour that the Prime Minister 
is seeking to enlist the services of Mr. Asquith in his 
Government ; 

(5) The retention of Dr. Addison at the Munitions Department 
coupled with the menace of his joining the War Cabinet ; 

(6) The threatened appointment of Viscount Grey, K.G., 
to a high position where his Pacifist proclivities would 
do the maximum harm ; 

(7) The declaration of the Colonial Secretary that “ he would 
not decide whether it was right or wrong ” (Mr. Walter 
Long at the Junior Constitutional Club, June 15, 1917) ; 

(8) The attempt to disable the Fighting Man from voting 
while millions of women are put on the register without 
authority from the Electorate ; 

(9) The liberation of Sinn Feiner murderers. 

(10) Lord Newton’s heartless mismanagement of the prisoners 
of war, culminating in “a mission” to The Hague calcu- 
lated to arouse dangerous misunderstanding everywhere ; 

(11) The Government’s inability to make up its mind to 
protect English towns from German savages by attack- 
ing German towns * ; 

(12) The wobbling of Downing Street on almost every fresh 
question that arises ; 

(13) The reluctance to proclaim ‘‘ No Peace with the Hohen- 
zollerns ” as the corner-stone of our policy ; 

(14) The failure to face the problem of man-power, with its 
consequent risk to our Army in France ; 

(15) The “ concessions”’ to Danish trade in the interests of 
Germany. 

* “This matter is receiving the most earnest consideration of His Majesty’s 
Government.” (Earl of Derby, K.G., War Minister, June 19, 1917.) 
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We have only mentioned fifteen items ; it would be equally easy 
to specify thirty in which the Twenty-Three could have done no 
worse than the Sixty-six, or whatever their number may be 
We were so rash as to expect something better from Mr. Lloyd 
George, who exhausts himself and exasperates everybody else 
by his persistence in keeping and putting square men in round 
holes, with the result that Ministers are continually doing the 
wrong thing in the wrong way at the wrong time. Unless the 
Government contains enough of that rare quality miscalled 
“common” sense and a modicum of courage it will inevitably 
find itself in the position of its predecessors. We say this with 
regret because we recognize the incalculable service rendered. by 
the Prime Minister in the winter, but his friends should warn 
him that he is drifting towards disaster, though if the Old Gang 
imagine that they will arise from his ashes it only shows that 
our professional politicians are most ignorant of that in which 
they profess to be expert—namely, public opinion. If the 
Parliamentary regime be incapable of producing anything better 
than we have had and are having, Britons will be compelled to 
look elsewhere. Fortunately, poverty-stricken as may be the 
Mother of Parliaments, the war has proved that the King’s 
Dominions teem not only with heroism, endurance, self-sacrifice, 
but brains, initiative, resourcefulness, determination, adapta- 
bility, the highest degree of technical skill and organizing power, 
the capacity to command, and the capacity to obey. We have 
proved ourselves in the eyes of the world to be a great people. We 
deserve a decent Government. The curtain must be rung down on 
alarums and excursions which have become a veritable nightmare 
to every patriot, who dreads lest the enormous sacrifices of the war 
should be ruined through the tragedy of there being no Man in 
Downing Street, with hundreds of thousands of men elsewhere. 


WE much regretted the delay in the publication of Mr. Ian D. 
Colvin’s new book (The Unseen Hand in English History, price 
Mr. Colvin’ 7s. 6d. net, at the National Review Office, 43 Duke 
Beck onvn'S- Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W.1) owing to cir- 
saa cumstances beyond our control—all production of 
anything that is neither eatable nor destructive being very properly 
difficult just now. This wise and witty volume has been warmly 
welcomed, the Morning Post pointing out in a striking article : 
This is a book which must not only revolutionize the writing of English history, 
but also convince all intelligent people that we must at once set to work, forgetting 
all Party differences and forgiving them, to rebuild our Imperial greatness on the old, 
firm foundations. What List did for Germany Mr. Colvin is doing for us—and, just 
as Mr. Oliver’s Ordeal by Battle killed the go-as-you-please military system of this 
country, so Mr. Colvin’s book should be the death-blow of the feckless fiscal policy 
called Free Trade on the lucus a non lucendo principle. 
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A REVOLUTION is like a thunder-storm : there are heat and mutter- 
ings beforehand : and those who govern the State ought to know 
the signs and prevent the danger. Francis Bacon, one of the 
greatest of lawyer-politicians (who fell because in his day there 
was a prejudice against corruption), says some wise things upon 
this matter.* “The matter of sedition,’ he says, “is of two 
kinds: much poverty and much discontentment.” And here he 
adds that “rebellions of the belly are the worst.” 

He proceeds to a list of causes and motives which I take the 
liberty of enumerating : 

“ The causes and motives of seditions are,” he says, (1) ‘‘ Inno- 
vation in religion; (2) Taxes; (3) Alteration of laws and cus- 
toms; (4) Breaking of privileges; (5) General oppression.; 
(6) Advancement of unworthy persons; (7) Strangers (i.e. 
foreigners) ; (8) Dearths; (9) Disbanded soldiers ; (10) Factions 
grown desperate; and (11) Whatsoever, in offending people, 
jometh and knitteth them in a common cause.” 

All those conditions, which in the opinion of the wisest of men 
make trouble in a State, are either with us now or in prospect. 

Let us consider them seriatum. 

(1) Religion is more frequently the colour than the cause of 
rebellions in a State ; innovations are dangerous because they are 
used as a cry and a banner. The Civil Wars were not about 
religion, yet religion spread, perplexed, and embittered them. It 
might therefore be wise to allow the Disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales to drop quietly into the waters of oblivion. It 
is a minor yet gratuitous addition to our national discontents. 

(2) When the Colony of Natal was about to levy a poll tax on 
the Zulus, she was wisely advised by Paul Kruger to get the 
money by an import tax on blankets. The Zulu would then pay 
without knowing that he paid. This is one of the several 
advantages of indirect over direct taxation, that being less noticed 
it causes less discontent. And there is another advantage in a 
tariff: it decreases idleness by cherishing manufactures, and. the 
“ cherishing of manufactures ” is, according to Bacon, one of the 


* Essay xv, “ Of Seditions and Troubles.” 
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best preventives against sedition. A nation whose industries are 
flourishing has no time or much cause for sedition: it is such 
slumps of trade as might be caused by an influx of German goods 
after the war that put people in the condition and temper to 
give trouble. 

(3) Before the war there was too much liberty m England ; 
after the war there may be too little. In peace the person 
encroaches upon the State; in war the State upon the person. 
Nations are like faggots, to be strong they must be bound together. 
To preserve our national freedom we must lose our individual 
liberties. The gain is greater than the loss, or it is at least 
certain that if we lose the first we cannot preserve the second. 
The Russians are foolish to celebrate the liberty of the individual 
when the nation is in danger of being enslaved. To make bonfires 
at the capital with the invader in your territory ; to rejoice over 
freedom while your fellow-countrymen are prisoners; solemnly 
to renounce conquests which you have not made and to proclaim 
liberties which you cannot secure—this is not conduct well calcu- 
lated to make a people free. If we desire to maintain our inde- 
pendence we must submit to discipline ; but in a nation like ours 
long used to licence, the change is bound to breed discontent. 

(4) And so with customs and privileges. The Trade Unions 
have been persuaded to surrender some of those safeguards which 
they substituted for the protection of our ancient tariffs and wage 
boards. When the State ceased to protect the workmen against 
exploitation, the workmen were right to protect themselves. But 
war unprepared for means work at high pressure or destruction. 
The Trade Unions were therefore persuaded to relax their customs, 
and the agitator is busy telling them that what they have sur- 
rendered will never be restored. The politicians try to reassure 
them, but the worst of a politician is, he has lied so much to 
become one that he is never trusted afterwards. If our manu- 
facturers had been left to handle the situation themselves, there 
would have been less trouble ; but labour was put in the hands 
of civil servants and politicians, whose method was to take 
warning from nobody and do nothing. If the Munitions Depart- 
ment had been exploited with the design of fomenting discontent, 
the thing could not have been better done. Until British 
employers are restored. to their rightful place in the counsels of 
the State, and until politicians give up fishing for votes in the 
pool of industry, we shall not get rid of this trouble. And this 
1s the greater pity, since our British working men, rightly taken, 
are the best subjects in the world. 

(5) It is said that the Tsar fell because he stopped vodka, and 
Mr. Lloyd George may fall if he stops beer. The worst oppression 
we have in this country is the oppression of the crank, since it is 
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an oppression without reason and without reward. Then there 
is the oppression of the Sugar Commission, which at the beginning 
was a device to preserve the goodwill of the German beet industry, 
and has since become a means of transferring our sugar-supply 
from Germany to Cuba. Thanks to the American policy of 
Protection and the impetus of high prices, there is now about as 
much sugar being produced as before the war. But the profits 
have gone chiefly to the United States. If at the beginning the 
West Indies had been given security for their cane, we might 
have regained a great industry. As it is, we have fermented the 
sweet of sugar into the sour of discontent. The queue at the 
grocer’s shop is a little centre of revolution. As for the Food 
Controller, being a tradesman he was distrusted by the poor, who 
have a strange prejudice against shopkeepers, even when they 
have become peers. If the control of food-stufis had been left in 
the hands of Mr. Prothero and Captain Bathurst there would have 
been more food and less trouble—and there would also have been 
less profit to the middleman. 


Hino usura vorax, rapidumque in tempore foenus, 
Hinc concussa fides, et multis utile bellum. 


The forestaller and the regrater flourish on the sudden demands 
and panics of war. And the methods of the Food Controller 
gave them all the opportunities they could desire. 

(6) Democracy, which was intended to be a form of govern- 
ment, has now become a State religion, and its clergy are, generally 
speaking, all those who cannot thrive upon their own trades. Its 
chief article of faith is that the round hole is made for the square 
peg. The making of munitions is put in the hands of a doctor, 
and the making of dyes is entrusted to a political whitewasher. 
A Jew, because he may be skilled in the reconstruction of com- 
panies, is given charge of the reconstruction of England. A 
revolution against incompetence in this country might be welcome 
were it not certain that the revolutionaries would cut off the heads 
of the wrong people. 

(7) When Bacon was Lord Chancellor, the burning question 
in England was the naturalization of the Scotch, a subject which 
I rejoice to say is no longer in controversy. In Bacon’s time it 
nearly caused. a civil war, for Englishmen unworthily suspected 
James of putting lean courtiers into fat offices. But aliens had 
long been a cause of discontent in England. From the time of 
King John, who anticipated modern dentistry by discovering that 
teeth might be stopped with gold, our chronicles are full of more 
or less hostile references to the foreigner. Piers Gaveston, the first 
naturalized alien to be raised to the Privy Council and the peerage, 
caused a revolution which was disastrous to himself and his patron. 
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In the Middle Ages almost the whole trade of England was 
done by foreigners, who were also tax collectors, usurers, pardoners, 
and priests. The Englishman was exploited by the foreigner from 
the cradle to the grave, and could not even die without a last 
extortion for the good of his soul. As the fifteenth-century poet 
of the “ Libel of English Policy ” wrote : 

Also they bere the gold out of this land, 
And sucke the thrift away out of our hand : 


As the Waspe souketh honie fro the bee 
So minisheth our commoditee. 


The Germans especially had dug themselves in: they were above 
English justice and English customs ; they were exempt from all 
laws against foreigners ; they had the keeping of a gate of the City 
of London; and they had almost a monopoly of English commerce. 
Corruption was their chief means of maintaining their position : 

What reason is it that we should goe to oste 

In their countries, and in this English coste 

They should not so ? but have more liberty 

Than we ourselves now also motte I thee. 

I would to gifts men should take no heede 

That letteth our thing publicke for to speede. 

For this we see well every day at eye, 

Gifts and fests stopen our policie. 

Now see that fooles ben either they or wee: 

For ever we have the worse in this countree. 


When I hear of Sir Ernest Cassel giving a donation to our charities 
or a dinner to our lawyer politicians, that bitter cry of the 
fifteenth-century Englishman comes into my head : 


Gifts and fests stopen our policie. 


This struggle against foreign exploitation, and especially 
against the German, was a main cause, or the main cause, of 
almost every revolt, riot, and revolution that took place in England 
from the time of Richard II to the time of Mary. To justify this 
statement I must refer my readers to my book, The Germans in 
England. A Danzig chronicler, contemporary with the Wars of 
the Roses, states as the reason of these wars that the “‘ common 
people [of England] hated the German merchant, and would 
follow any lord who did their will”; and an English chronicler 
describes how Warwick’s army marched upon London and 
destroyed the German beerhouses—such evidence as this can 
neither be ignored nor refuted. Then we have Wat Tyler's 
rebellion, when the London mob chased the foreigner into the 
churches, and slaughtered those who could not say bread and 
cheese with an English accent. We have the Wyatt Rebellion, 
due to the betrothal of Mary to a son of the German Emperor and 
the accompanying restoration of Hanseatic privileges. All these 
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events, as much as the present feeling in England, the anti- 
German riots in London, and the recent anti-Jewish riots in 
Leeds, show the need for a stronger policy governing the restriction 
of aliens. The national system is like the human system: if it 
is healthy it can absorb with comfort a fair number of foreign 
microbes ; but if there are too many, and the constitution of the 
patient is weakened, fever is apt to result. “A reasonable 
amount of fleas,” says David Harum, “is good fer a dog. Keeps 
him from worryin’ about bein’ a dog.’ And so a reasonable 
amount of foreigners may be good for a nation. But a nation is 
in danger when it is overrun by foreigners; especially when these 
foreigners belong to a nation which is the industrial rival and 
political enemy of the country in which they reside. 

(8) When Bacon wrote that “ Rebellions of the belly are the 
worst,” he may have had in mind the contemporary troubles in 
Germany, for the Thirty Years’ War was in great part due to the 
destruction of the Hanseatic system of trade by the English, the 
Dutch, and the Scandinavian Powers. The German towns refused. 
to allow protection for German industries ; their commercial system 
degenerated into profiteering, and to save their own skins they 
blamed the Church, just as our Liberal politicians are trying to throw 
the blame for their manifold treacheries upon the Crown. 


They cornered the pepper, they cornered the lard, 
And blamed the Church that the times were hard, 


so wrote a German satirist on the eve of the Thirty Years’ War. 

The destruction of the German Empire reacted upon British 
trade, and about the year 1640, when the Civil Wars began, 
there was one of the biggest slumps in the history of English 
commerce, a slump which the Royal policy of forced loans brought 
to a crisis. In the same way, the growth of French industry 
under the protective policy of Louis XIV brought about another 
commercial crisis which turned against King James II because 
that monarch leaned upon France. The two main causes of the 
French Revolution, upon the other hand, was the Eden Treaty, 
which flooded France with English manufactures and ruined 
French industry, and a run of bad harvests. During the Terror, 
Paris was in a state of famine. Food tickets were the order of 
the day, and people were guillotined for hoarding bread. Napo- 
leon’s policy was to re-establish the industrial system of France 
by returning to the policy of Louis XIV, just as Cromwell’s policy 
was a return to the commercial system of Queen Elizabeth. In 
both cases the protection of industries and the opening of markets 
were the means used to relieve an economic crisis and bring to 
an end the bad trade and dearth which were the root of the 
national discontent. 
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Bacon clearly perceives that the malady having an economic 
root there must be an economic cure. “ The first remedy or 
prevention,” he says, “is to remove by all means possible that 
material cause of sedition whereof we speak, which is want and 
poverty in the estate: to which purpose serveth the opening and 
well balancing of trade, the cherishing of manufactures; the 
banishing of idleness; the repressing of waste and excess by 
sumptuary laws; the improvement and husbandry of the soil ; 
the regulating of prices of things vendible; the moderating of 
taxes and tributes; and the like.” There in one compendious 
sentence the greatest of philosophers concentrates the whole 
business of economic statesmanship. 

The last three heads of sedition, which I have numbered (9), 
(10), and (11), bring us directly to the propaganda which is going 
on in England to-day—a propaganda working in the interests 
of the enemy, directed to revolutionary ends, and seeking for that 
purpose to unite all the discontents in one faction. 

If I were to attempt to follow the imtricate threads of these 
conspiracies through the various divisions of industrial, political, 
commercial, and intellectual propaganda, I should be led beyond 
the scope of this short article. The industrial propaganda had 
its nucleus before the war in the Independent Labour Party— 
a Party weak in numbers, for its total membership is only some 
thirty thousand, but strong in leaders skilful in the democratic 
arts of wire-pulling. Such narrow and bitter fanatics as Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald and Mr. Philip Snowden were neither in 
spirit nor in habit akin to our working men. We might rather 
compare them with the German Jews of high finance, since like 
them they professed an international creed and looked to Germany 
for their intellectual stock-in-trade. The synod to which they 
looked for their doctrine was the International, where comrades 
of all nations debated with the fervour of the Early Christians 
the obscure dogma of Marxian economics and the fiery evangel 
of the Class War. How far official Germany assisted in this 
propaganda in order to undermine the national spirit of the 
countries she intended to conquer will probably never be known ; 
but to do the German Socialists justice they never deceived their 
comrades as to what they would do in the event of war. When 
war should come, they said, they would be Germans first and 
Socialists afterwards, and would never be parties to any policy 
of undermining that most popular institution the German army, 
nor would they take part in an international strike to make wat 
impossible. It isa heavy indictment against Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
and his friends that they took no notice of these friendly warnings, 
but returned to advise their countrymen to an anti-patriotic course 
in which, as they knew, the Germans would never follow them. * 
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When in the event our working men, like the German workin 
men, embraced the “ bourgeois * superstition of patriotism,” an 
ranged themselves solidly on the side of their country, Mr. Mac- 
donald and Mr. Snowden were left in a faction which was the 
more bitter because it had been proved to be wrong. 

A second organization working upon parallel lines was created 
by the genius of Mr. E. D. Morel. Before the war this gentleman 
had chiefly busied himself in agitating the Congo question. That 
he had any sympathy with the obscure tribes that occupy the 
riverine plains of Central Africa is open to doubt. The tribula- 
tions of the Hereros and Hottentots in German South-West Africa 
left him quite unmoved, and although Mr. Morel appears to 
be by birth and nationality a Frenchman, the sufferings of 
Belgium and of France have not stirred him to any display 
of public indignation. The cannibals of the Congo were merely 
pawns in Mr. Morel’s game, which was to cause friction between 
England and Belgium and between England and France, and to 
secure for Germany the reversion of tropical Africa. Why this 
was Mr. Morel’s game I have no means of knowing; what I do 
know is that it may be traced through all his writings and all 
his activities. 

The promoters of the Union of Democratic Control in a private 
letter to their friends proposed as one of their objects a peace 
without humiliation, and it is characteristic of those critics of 
“secret diplomacy ” that this object does not appear in their 
public appeals for support. Nor is it clear why “ popular control ” 
should be advocated by men who are manifestly in a minority, 
unless it be because this catchword is like most catchwords, a 
mere device for concealing their true motives. 

These two organizations work in close harmony upon parallel 
lines. They are well supplied with funds, and although their 
enthusiasm for popular control does not go so far as popular 
inspection of their accounts, we may surmise that powerful Free 
Trade or Free Import interests lie behind. 

Allied at least in spirit with these two organizations is the 
Shop Stewards movement. The Shop Stewards are Trade Union 
officials whose ostensible work is to see that there are no invasions 
of Trade Union rights; but they have been working steadily to 
disturb the peace in the munition factories. They profess to 
believe in direct action with the object of “ securing the means of 
production for the benefit of the workers”; but whatever the 


* Bourgeois is the one French word of which our Socialist orators never seem to 
tire, possibly because they know no other. 

t Mr. Morel’s Morocco in Diplomacy is merely a popular rendering of the German 
official case, and one of his pamphlets on the African question is published by the 
“ Germanistic Society of Chicago.” 
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pretext the result is anarchy and disorganization. The Munitions 
Department were given powers by Parliament to deal with such 
mischief-makers ; but the nerveless, ignorant, and incompetent 
hands of Dr. Addison and his subordinates were incapable of 
using them. The official in charge of labour received full reports 
of the mischief that was brewing, and indomitably sat upon these 
reports. When the trouble came the politicians took the matter in 
hand and heroically surrendered every position to the agitators, 
who boast that they won a complete success in what they call 
their dress rehearsal. With timidity and incompetence on the 
one side and overweening audacity on the other, the situation 
cannot but be perilous. 

Such are the “factions grown desperate”’ ; dangerous in them- 
selves, they are made more dangerous by the discontents which they 
are joining and knitting in a common cause. These discontents 
are principally of two classes: the “discharged soldiers,’ who 
have generally a grievance as to pay or pension or disablement 
allowance which the agitator is quick to use for-his own 
purpose ; and those young men who have gone into “ protected 
trades’ in order to escape military service. Together they must 
number several hundred thousands, and Committees of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates have been formed all over the country to 
rope them into the revolutionary movement. 

Such is the general position: it is dangerous, but dangerous 
especially if the Government is without policy to meet it, save 
concession and surrender. The great majority of the population 
remains loyal; but history shows that an unorganized majority 
is helpless against an organized minority—and the majority is 
on if its organization, which is the Government, should 
fail it. 

Let there be no mistake. The revolutionaries are implacable, 
and their object is to produce such a state of anarchy as shall 
leave this country helpless to continue the war. Such is the 
plight of Russia at the present time ; and such, the revolutionaries 
intend, shall be the plight of England. The conspiracy will fail 
if the Government shows resolution and stands firm in support of 
the loyal elements: it can only succeed if the Government, like 
the Government of Russia, commits suicide by sheer cowardice and 
incompetence. Things are drifting that way: blunder leads to 
blunder, and concession to concession. When surrender is made 
to sedition, loyalty becomes timid, and the well-affected begin to 
calculate that they may be on the losing side. There must be a 
change of spirit and a change of policy if Government is to regain 


the prestige and authority it has lost. 
Ian D. Coivin 
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VOL. LXIX 


THE ATTACK 


HEADQUARTERS say 
The crest must be ours, 
Before many hours, 
Cost what it will. 


Crash follows crash, 
The guns are speaking. 
Whistling and shrieking 
The shells drive by. 


Darkness is torn 

By great sheets of flame. 
Horror without name 
Shadows the earth. 


Amidst the foe 

Death still sowes the seed 
Of her might and greed 
In flesh and blood. 


The English wait 
Half stunned by the noise. 
Crouching they are poised 
So tense and still. 


Dawn is at hand, 
The sky is aglow. 
Grey mist hanging low 
Half shrouds the fields. 


Up as one man 

That dull khaki wave 

Of men strong and brave 
Pour to attack. 
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Two hundred yards 
Of bare open ground. 
With hardly a sound 
Limply they fall. 


As bullets hiss by 

The ranks are thinning. 
Bayonets glinting 

Still they push on. 


All is over— 

Achieved is the goal. 
War has taken her toll, 
But triumph is theirs. 


The new-born day 
Breaks o’er the hill-side, 
Red, after the tide 

Of battle past. 


Beyond the sea 

The womenfolk—wait, 
Since all time their fate, 
Hardest of all. 


DoROTHIE FEILDING 


FLANDERS, October 1916 
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THE “CONSCIENTIOUS ” OBJECTOR 


The principle of non-intervention ... is as selfish and cruel as the worst frenzy 
of. conquest, and differs from it only by being not only malignant, but dastardly.— 
Ruskin, Crown of Wild Olive. 


In a previous article in the National Review * the position of 
those conscientious objectors who claim to be Christians has been 
examined. There remain a body of persons who, without pro- 
fessing any definite religious belief, allege a conscientious objection 
to war on various grounds and preach non-resistance. The one 
serious thinker whom this type of conscientious objector has 
produced is Herbert Spencer. His doctrine verged on anarchism, 
as he maintained an extreme individualism which would destroy 
alike the State and society. He attempted to explain the universe 
by mechanical laws, ignoring the stupendous difficulties in his own 
view. Right conduct was what helped the survival of the type. 
This might at first sight seem precisely the doctrine of the German 
militarists—which is that life is a merciless struggle for existence, 
wherein the fittest survive and wherein it is the duty of the strong 
to stamp out the weak. But it presently appears that no one is 
to risk his life without first constituting himself the judge whether 
his own existence is not more precious and pleasurable than 
service to the cause or type or nation. And lest we should be 
accused of travestying the prophet of the half-educated, let us 
quote from one of his disciples Spencer’s exact teaching on the 
question whether a man should plunge into deep water to the 
aid of another man in distress : 


What is the obligation imposed by beneficence to rescue a drowning man? Nothing 
definite can be said, for the ability of the swimmer, the distance to be travelled, and 
the relative value of the two lives all vary. 


Here is the source of the doctrine “ Too precious to fight.” To 
get rid of any awkward doubts Spencer assumed off-hand that 
his country was always in the wrong, and derided any idea of 
patriotism. 
Living aloof from the world and from human beings a strange 
* See April number. 
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hot-house existence in an island which, throughout the duration 
of his life, was never seriously menaced, and protected by the 
national forces from the attack of burglars or hostile nations, he 
lost all contact with realities. He never seems to have divined, 
except perhaps fitfully in his later days, that the supreme values 
in life are courage, loyalty, and love. Nor did he understand 

the deeper truth which is the essence of Plato’s teaching, as it 

is of Christianity, that noble action and not happiness is the right 

goal of man. His philosophy is a mass of contradictions, not a 

system of conduct. Its obscurities are such that one often 

wonders whether he himself knew what he meant, as in his myste- 

rious definition of evolution: “a change from an indefinite inco- 

herent homogeneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity, through 

continuous differentiations and integrations.” Sir A. Quiller- 

Couch ought to have included this in his collection of specimens 

of what he calls “jargon.” After the destructive criticism to 

which his teaching has been subjected by modern thought, it has 

no validity in our world. Because it denies the very existence 

of conscience, it cannot be the basis of conscientious objection. 

Because it outrages morality, it cannot be the law of life. It 

lands its disciples in absurdities. Indeed, Spencer himself later 
in his life admitted, in the words of the admirable biography of 

him by Mr. Hugh Elliot, “that the defence of the State from 

foreign aggression was as much a part of the duties of Government 

as the protection of individuals at home from the aggression of 

criminals.” 

A last class of men remain who preach at one moment war 
on capital—that is to say, civil war within the nation—and sing 
“ The Red Flag,” and yet declare that their consciences will not 
permit them to countenance war waged by a nation in self-defence 
against an aggressor. The ablest of our Socialists have seen the 
absurdity of declaring that war is right within the nation and 
wrong without it—or that it is right to kill capitalists and wrong 
to kill Germans. They have had the courage and patriotism to 
support the national cause, reserving for serener times the satis- 
faction of their quarrel with capitalists. Such men as Mr. Blatch- 
ford, Mr. Hyndman, and Mr. Tillett believe in the use of force, 
but not in its use exclusively against their own countrymen. 
Their attitude is sane and logical. They have recognized that 
cosmopolitan Socialism is a hoax—another branch of the 
German propaganda. Karl Marx, its real founder, was a German 
with the typical one-idea obsession which is the weakness of the 
German mind, and the German bureaucrats saw that his doctrines 
could be cleverly utilized in Germany’s interests and made a 
source of disunion and disaffection in foreign countries, such as 
Great Britain, France, and Russia. In Russia there is good reason 
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to believe that the German Government stealthily subventioned 
and encouraged the Socialists and Terrorists. In Germany they 
were kept perfectly under. control, and indeed used as German 
auxiliaries to deceive other nations. With one or two notable 
exceptions the German Socialists lost no time in ranging themselves 
under the Kaiser’s banner, and even justified the atrocities 
perpetrated in Belgium, Poland, and Northern France. Liebknecht 
made a protest which remained for long without an echo. When 
he, with Kautsky, Bernstein, and Haase, in 1915 published a 
manifesto demanding peace without annexations they were 
immediately repudiated by the Socialist Party in Germany. 
Certain Socialists in this country have been placed under 
restrictions because they openly advocated the German cause or, 
what is equivalent, have urged trade-unionists in the mining or 
munition industries to strike (or use force) and thus delay the 
production of munitions. Though Socialism is in its very essence 
compulsion, though it applies compulsion unhesitatingly to “ free 
labour ” (or conscientious objectors to trade-union rules in the 
economic sphere), though it advocates strikes, which are an appeal 
to force, and though the British State as organized for war very 
closely resembles the Socialist State, and would indeed be the 
Socialist State under a system of National Service from sixteen to 
sixty, such as may be necessary if we are to win the war, some 
Socialists have encouraged conscientious objectors, subscribed to 
funds in their behalf, and have themselves resisted compulsory 
service. 
The type of these minds is Mr. P. Snowden, whose wife lectured 
to Americans in disparagement of her own country, who himself 
declared his inflexible opposition to Compulsory Service, and yet, 
when invited to take part in a recruiting meeting under the old 
voluntary system, announced : 


I am not going through eternity haunted by the ghosts of slain young men who 
have lost their lives because of my inducing them to join the Army. 


It has never occurred to Mr. Snowden that a man may lose his 
life and gain his soul. The crude materialism of the sentiment 
sheds a searching light on the temper of the Socialist conscientious 
objector, who snarls at everything and will not risk his life or 
his comfort, even when by refusing to serve he makes utter 
shipwreck of his creed. It is a creed which, adapting Ruskin’s 
words, must be described as “‘ not only dastardly, but malignant.” 
Can Mr. Snowden tell us why, on the theory which he says he 
holds, the State, which is to force “ the rich ” to give up wealth 
and to force everybody else to lead precisely the kind of life that 
appeals to Mr. Snowden’s very terrestrial imagination, is not 
also to force his followers to work and fight in its behalf? If 
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it is not to do so, how long, in presence of militarist States armed 
to the teeth, will his Socialist State endure? His opposition to 
the measures necessary for the defence of Great Britain against 
“ Prussianism”’ would, if successful, make “ Prussianism ” 
universal. He and his would have to serve, but in the enemy 
army. 

Votaries of a creed which cannot justify itself, but at every 
turn contradicts itself, cannot complain if they are called upon 
to serve. They believe in force. They must be prepared to have 
force applied to them. 

The class so happily described by Professor Saintsbury as 
“literary rotters ”’ will naturally favour and abet conscientious 
objectors, because it contains men who want to be thought clever 
and so perpetually stand on their head. Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Bertrand Russell are two obvious examples of the type which 
Socrates would have riddled with such irony as he bestowed on 
their brother sophist, Thrasymachus, whose business it was to 
make the baser appear the better cause. To waste serious argu- 
ment on them would be futile. 

A much larger class of people conscientiously oppose war in 
the belief that it could be avoided by such devices as arbitration. 
That class, however, cannot object to this war because of two 
facts. The first is that Germany deliberately declined and 
prevented arbitration in July 1914. The second is that arbitra- 
tion presupposes regard for treaties and international law, whereas 
Germany then declared treaties to be “scraps of paper” and 
announced that “necessity” justified her in violating inter- 
national law. There can, then, be no hope of arbitration until 
she has been decisively defeated and until her people have been 
taught by bitter experience that the violation of treaties does 
not pay. 

Even then the inherent difficulties of arbitration remain. 
The theory that the nations acting in unison could secure peace 
and enforce it underlay The Hague Conventions, which, however, 
Germany disregarded with complete impunity. It is not at all 
clear why, when the nations failed to maintain peace in 1914, 
they should be able to enforce it in future. But even if they 
could, a fresh difficulty would arise. The status quo would almost 
certainly be upheld by them, whereas this is a living, growing 
world in which there must from time to time be readjustments ; 
and it is not easy to discern any other means of readjustment 
than by force. War, in fact, remains the last argument in the 
political sphere, as strikes and lock-outs are the last argument 
in the economic sphere. Both involve suffering and loss; but 
it is better for men to accept suffering and loss than voluntarily 
to acquiesce in what they feel to be wrong. 
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The argument, advanced by one or two fantastic thinkers, 
that the proper method of dealing with Germany was not to resist 
her, but to let her do what she listed, cannot be taken seriously. 
It assumes that freedom, or the right of each nation to govern 
itself and live its own life, is not worth consideration. Oddly 
enough, it is advanced by the very people who insist on the right 
of the individual man to do whatever he likes and whatever 
comes into his mind. Submission to Germany, such people should 
remember, does not disarm her. Luxemburg offered no resistance 
whatever to the German forces when it was treacherously attacked, 
but its citizens have been deprived of their freedom. M. Priim, 


‘a well-known Catholic of German sympathies, was prevented from 


publishing a series of articles simply stating the facts as to the 
behaviour of the German armies in Belgium. As a humane and. 
honourable man he was filled with indignation at the horrors 
which had been perpetrated. The Luxemburg Government was 
forced by German pressure to prosecute him, and his fate is 
uncertain. What is certain, as his case shows, is that the people 
of Luxemburg were forbidden to denounce appalling crimes by a 
Government which had no business to set foot in their country. 

The example of Luxemburg is driven home by the case of 
Prussian Poland and Alsace-Lorraine. The Poles have lived for 
more than a century unresisting under the Prussian flag. Germany 
treats them with refined cruelty and persecutes their language and 
religion. The Alsatians have never attempted to resist her and 
yet have been overwhelmed with outrage. A typical example 
of their treatment was the Zabern affair, a few months before 
the war, when a cripple was deliberately slashed over the head 
with a sword by a young Prussian officer, and the deed was 
enthusiastically approved by the German Government, Press, 
and people. In the judgment of not a few observers it was intended 
to provoke a great European war. There is in Germany no law 
as civilized nations understand it. The Zabern affair proved that 
the arbitrary will of officers is supreme under the Prussian Royal 
Ordinance of 1820. As the National Review said three years ago, 
in the Fatherland in time of peace 


any colonel has a right to use violence against the civilian population. . .. He 
can arrest and incarcerate in coal-cellars . . . civilians and even high judicial officials ; 
can seize boys who whistle popular tunes, and men who may be “ suspected of laugh- 
ing”; can enter houses and make arrests . . . can punch men’s heads and knock out 
their teeth ; and can even slash over the head helpless creatures who might conceivably 
meditate attack on the army. . . . Every single right which civilians possess in this 
country is abrogated. 


The theory that Germans can be made better by allowing them 
to do what they like is so preposterous that it cannot be seriously 
held. We do not reform man-eating tigers by allowing them 
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to devour human victims to satiety, nor cure Dr. Crippens of 
their penchant for murder and mutilation by granting them 
entire immunity. On the contrary, the man-eaters are shot, the 
Crippens are hanged. There may be honourable and noble men 
in Germany, but the nation as a whole has elected deliberately to 
identify itself with its rulers’ and soldiers’ crimes. It has cele- 
brated the sinking of the Lusitania by striking medals, which 
remind mankind of the medals struck to commemorate the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew; it has behaved with ghoulish 
savagery to our wounded and sick. It has called for more blood- 
thirsty and murderous Zeppelin and submarine outrages. Sir 
James Stephen, a criminal judge of extraordinary imsight and 
experience, has said: “The fact that the world contains an 
appreciable number of wretches who ought to be exterminated 
without mercy when an opportunity occurs is not quite so generally 
understood as it ought to be.” And as among men there are 
Palmers and Crippens, so among nations there are Germanys. 
We cannot exterminate her; we do not propose to do so. But, 
until she repents and gives tangible evidence of repentance, 
there can be no possibility of a lasting peace in Europe. The 
true idealist is he who faces this grim fact, and not he who ignores 
it. For it is very much simpler and involves less intellectual 
effort to assume that men’s minds will suddenly be transmuted 
thar to endeavour to attain a desired and not ignoble end by 
gradually perfecting the existing machinery and nature of man. 
Only when Germany learns by suffering that treachery, violence, 
and murder (by which I mean deliberate infraction of the laws of 
war, as they have been recognized by the civilized nations in 
the past, and as they were recognized by Japan and Russia in 
1904-1905) bring down upon her severe punishment will she change 
her heart. As the Greek poet said, “ suffering means wisdom.” 

The treatment of conscientious objectors is a point requiring 
careful thought. From the standpoint of the community they 
are bad citizens, denying the first and most obvious duty of 
the citizen to defend his country. Even where their objection 
is truly conscientious—and we cannot feel that it is in a very 
large number of cases—freedom, as Dr. Temple points out, rests 
upon law, and law rests upon the willingness of the citizen to 
fight for it and enforce it. ‘‘ Frequent law-breaking and the 
contempt for law resulting from it is the way to chaos . . . disas- 
trous to society.” The man who breaks the law because of his 
conscience has no right to claim exemption from any penalties 
that may be imposed. Either the law is right or it is wrong. 
If it is wrong the State has no business to enact it ; if it is right 
the State ought unhesitatingly and unswervingly to carry it out, 
especially where its very existence depends on it. 

As a matter of fact the British State treats the conscientious 
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objector as though he were a hero and a particularly fine fellow. 
He is loaded with exceptional privileges. The ordinary soldier 
who disobeys flagrantly, or shows cowardice or malingers, is 
punished with death. There is no make-believe about the punish- 
ment; without it no army could exist. The ordinary soldier 
has to face intense discomfort, exceeding peril, and, if he does his 
duty, the constant risk of wounds and death. “ War,” said 
Tolstoy in his earlier and nobler days, “is for man the most 
agonizing sacrifice of his freedom to the laws of God.” The 
conscientious objector’s life is safe. He is not sent to the front. 
He will not risk his skin in mine-sweeping, where he would not 
kill, but protect his countrymen. He is not exposed to the enemy’s 
fire. He often refuses even to put on uniform, and throws himself 
about on the floor like an idiot or a lunatic. He is not required 
to obey. All military rules and laws are swept aside to let him 
do what he likes. Officers’ time is wasted in trying him for 
offences, and when he is convicted he is not punished. The 
worst that he has to fear is confinement in a civil prison—never 
for a long term—while he receives ninepence a day from the tax- 
payer for being disloyal to the State and insubordinate, rations 
much more appetizing than those of the ordinary soldier in billets, 
and practical immunity from work of any kind. According to 
the Army and Navy Gazette, such people “are begged to jom a 
non-combatant unit ; if they agree they are at once released.” 

The farce of doing some mild kind of work is then played. 
It must not be any kind of work that helps the nation to win 
the war. These gentlemen are rewarded for their conduct by 
giving them half-holidays on Saturdays and whole holidays on 
Sundays—though the poor soldier in the trenches has no such 
advantage, and even the soldier in our training camps at home is 
not so well off. The work done is ridiculously small. They are 
allowed their evenings out and, incredible as it sounds, their 
week-ends. One of the most notorious and mischievous of them 
was recently discovered going round the country addressing 
meetings against the war. They are granted free passes on the 
railways at holiday times when ordinary soldiers are refused this 
privilege. These facts are gradually becoming known, and they 
account for the intense dislike in which the conscientious objectors 
generally are held by the nation. So bitter is the feeling against 
them that recently, when a number of them were quartered at 
Lewes, a riot very nearly occurred owing to the resentment of the 
people at being compelled to give them accommodation. When 
some hundreds were removed to Dartmoor and there treated with 
ridiculous feebleness public protests were made in Devonshire. 
The sound popular instinct recognizes in them parasites that 
thrive and live in comfort because of the agony and sacrifices of 
nobler men. 
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To complete the scandal, they retain their full civil rights, 
This is an impossible position—an outrage on the feelings alike 
of the nation and of its soldiers. It is also a dangerous position, 
because a good many of these men show the criminal temper 
and have in several cases attempted to stir up sedition. 

Men who do not recognize any duty to the State, and, indeed, 
deny the State’s right to exist, cannot have the best of both 
worlds. They cannot claim to be exempted from the painful 
tasks which have to be performed to protect the existence of 
the State and at the same time claim to enjoy the benefits which 
the existence of the State confers. The right of voting is histori- 
cally a method by which the fighting-power, or man-power, in 
favour of a particular idea is measured. It belongs to those 
who are willing to fight or work (like so many of our women) for 
the State, and to them alone. It is therefore intolerable that the 
conscientious objector should retain the vote. It is a method of 
using force, and he protests against the use of force, so that if 
he votes he writes himself down a hypocrite. The State should 
save his conscience from that temptation by depriving him of 
the franchise, whether in national or municipal affairs, for life. 

Again, the law courts rest on force and apply force under 
certain conventions. It is therefore unreasonable to allow the 
conscientious objector, who objects to defending the State by 
force, to use the State’s force to defend his own petty interests. 
He should be declared incapable of bringing a legal action or of 
recovering a debt by legal process. He should also be declared 
incapable of holding any State or municipal office or employment ; 
and, above all, he should be excluded from the schools, as his 
presence is a corrupting one for the young. A very healthy 
instinct has led certain municipalities to dismiss conscientious 
objectors in their employment. The late Government was far 
less patriotic. Surprising as it may sound, persons professing 
to be conscientious objectors were unearthed in the War Office 
and Admiralty, drawing handsome salaries for conducting the 
war, and are believed to be still there. Their presence is a gross 
insult to the public and a crime against the State. If they are 
honest in their professions they could not further the national 
cause with energy and zeal. If they are dishonest they have no 
claim to be treated with tenderness. 

The conscientious objector at present benefits in cash from 
his conduct. This is not fair. In Switzerland a special tax is 
levied on those who do not perform compulsory service, even 
when they are willing to do so. Such a tax should be imposed 
on conscientious objectors for the term of their lives. It should 
be a certain percentage of their income or wages, rising progres- 
sively. Lastly, a special register should be kept of their names, 
to which the public should have the right of access. This is only 
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proper, as employers are not anxious to have bad citizens in 
their employ. 

These restrictions on their rights and liberty would fall very 
far short of martyrdom, or indeed of anything that could be 
called persecution. Most of my proposals have national interests 
in view, which must be placed above the interests of individuals. 
And there is justice to be considered. It may be said that the 
conscientious objectors are few in number. This is true; but 
murderers are also few in number, and we do not for that reason 
allow them to escape. They have brought unparalleled ignominy 
on the British name, and for that we may fairly require them to 
submit to certain penalties which naturally attach to their offence. 
Appeals to their morals will have little effect, but experience 
shows that many of them are very susceptible to pecuniary 
considerations. 

In no foreign army are such people granted privileges, and 
it is a question whether Great Britain can afford to ignore the 
example set by the democracies of France and Italy in enforcing 
military service on all. In France a man who behaved as our 
conscientious objectors do would be sent to a penal battalion, 
not to a comfortable week-ending community of fellow-hypocrites ; 
and if there he showed any insubordination he would be shot. 
He would, in fact, be treated exactly as is a French or British 
soldier who does not claim these peculiarities of conscience. 
France and Italy believe in equality, not in privilege. 

It is, however, a great tribute to the soundness of the nation 
that the conscientious objectors are so few. The Labour Leader, 
which has been manufacturing them, as if for all the world it was 
a devoted adherent of the Hohenzollerns, has only been able to 
claim 2500. It is not likely to have underestimated the number. 
And this is the result of a campaign the cost of which is popularly 
supposed to run into six figures—though whence the money for 
it has come many people would like to know. The average 
Englishman has resisted the call of cowardice and safety, and 
this though stupendous efforts have been made to persuade him 
to be false to his country, and though for two generations no effort 
has been made to teach him his duty to her. We understand, 
when we contemplate such faith and devotion in the common 
man, the full force of that last message from the young French 
artist on the battlefield to his mother: ‘“ Don’t dwell on the 
difference between the character of those who have fallen and 
those who are left alive. That is to weigh them by the balance 
of man. For in all of us there is an enormous amount of something 
which is nobler than the purely human.” 

There may be this something in the conscientious objector, 
and it is no kindness to place him in conditions where the best 
of him is deliberately stifled. H. W. Witson 


SOUTH AMERICA AND THE WAR 


THE material advantages likely to come to the Allies as a result 
of the entry of some of the South American Republics into the 
war are obvious from a glance at statistics of their resources or 
at a list of interned and other shipping in their ports. 

It is scarcely a reproach to say that not much is known here 
as to the special characteristics of the different Republics. Three 
years ago South America concerned herself but little with Europe, 
except as the market where her products were sold, and where 
she could obtain the luxuries with which the rich South American 
loves to adorn his life. It seemed then that half a century at 
least must pass before even the wealthiest of the Republics could 
influence or wish to influence European affairs. Internal ques- 
tions—consolidation, electoral and educational reform, immigra- 
tion, development of resources, communications, irrigation—these 
were the matters on which the attention of the Republics was of 
necessity concentrated. The general attitude towards Europe was 
shown in the phrase—half proud, half deprecating—which one 
so often heard: “ We are a new country, barely a century old ; 
a few years ago the Indians were at our doors; we cannot be - 
expected to have anything good of our own yet ”—an apology 
which could but bring the obvious disclaimer, when one con- 
templated the crowded harbours, the miles of docks, the thronged 
streets, the palaces of Rio de Janeiro or Buenos Aires. 

If the truth be told, many Englishmen are inclined to put all 
the Republics into one category: they associate them vaguely 
with great wealth and love of display, with frequent revolutions, 
and armies in which every one is at least a colonel. Such a 
picture is strangely inadequate and inaccurate. The mentality 
and general character of the several Republics differ widely, but 
all who have lived in South America cannot but be impressed by 
the solidity of the basis on which the countries are being built 
up—almost everywhere—and by the seriousness of purpose and 
dignity of those who govern them. An attempt to describe the 
three great Republics which are most likely to be concerned in 
the war may possibly be of some interest at this moment. 

Certain characteristics all the Republics may be said to have 
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incommon. First, I should place an intense, even a Chauvinistic 
patriotism, and at the same time a suspicious, almost morbid, 
sensitiveness to foreign opinion. Common to all is a quick 
responsiveness to ideas, easily fanned by the eloquence of a public 
speaker—and nearly all Americans are born public speakers—or 
by the eloquence of the Press. The South American Press 
may sometimes strike one as inclined to be grandiloquent and 
excitable ; it is, however, the true reflection of a national tempera- 
ment very different from our own—a temperament more easily 
moved by words, more open to emotions, more frank in their 
expression, more interested in the theoretical than the practical 
side of life. Hence—especially as the South American is at the 
same time fully alive to material advantages—it is not surprising 
that everywhere there is a tendency to leave the execution of 
great projects in the hands of foreigners. 

Again, in each of these democratic Republics, proud as they 
are of their youth and independence, one finds a half-concealed 
admiration for tradition and antiquity, and an entirely unconcealed 
cult for a certain social class—las altas familias—who may be 
either of colonial descent or else the aristocracy of mere wealth. 

The conditions of domestic life are much the same all through 
South America. Men and women pursue their occupations and 
pleasures a good deal on separate lines. Women take no part 
and not much interest in public affairs, but the care of the children, 
religion, and such works of philanthropy as the Church may direct 
are left entirely to them. It is not uncommon to find two, three, 
and even four generations living together in one of the great old- 
fashioned houses, which stretch back into patio after patio. As 
the patrona is supreme in her own house, the influence of women 
is perhaps as great as it is in European countries. 

These generalizations apply only to the Latins, who, of course, 
form the governing class. The line of cleavage between the 
governing and governed is most marked everywhere in South 
America. The reason is not far to seek. In Peru and Bolivia, 
for example, the bulk of the population is Indian ; in Brazil, in 
addition to the Indian population, there is a great negro element ; 
in Argentina there is a mixed and fluctuating foreign immigration ; 
in Chile the agricultural peasant is extremely poor and has but 
little chance of improving his position. 

In almost every Republic the large proportion of the annual 
expenditure which is devoted to armaments bears witness to the 
importance attached to the defence of the country. In almost 
every Republic there is a mission of European officers for the 
purpose of training the army or navy, or both, and it is always 
the ambition to have the best and newest thing in the way of 
equipment—usually made in Germany. The better the army, 
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the stronger the Government and the less probable a revolutionary 
movement. 

The hundred years of South American independence have 
been marked by constant fighting, but, on the whole, South 
American wars and revolutions have not been more unreasonable 
than those which have taken place in Europe. Boundary disputes 
or, for instance, the ‘‘ drives” which exterminated the Indians 
in Argentina have accounted for a good deal of bloodshed. Twice 
Paraguay has defended her independence, the second time for 
five years of cruel fighting against Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay ; 
twice Chile has fought against her northern neighbours; twice 
England has taken part in South American disputes, the first 
time most ingloriously. As for the revolutions, although some- 
times they have been the work of political agitators for their own 
ends, in many cases they have been more than justified—for 
example, the revolution in Argentina which ended in the expul- 
sion of the tyrant Rosas in 1852. In Chile the last revolution 
was in 1891 against President Balmaceda. Balmaceda was an 
idealist, many years in advance of his time ; not a few who fought 
against him own that they would be with him to-day if he were 
yet alive. As prosperity increases, revolutions tend to become 
less frequent, men realize that they have more to lose by a disturb- 
ance of order. Moreover, it is the general opinion, both among 
foreigners and the inhabitants themselves, that on the whole 
each successive administration is an advance on its predecessor, 
both as regards efficiency and moral standard. 

Brazil, the first to be settled, the last to throw off European 
Government, the nearest to Europe of all the Republics, the 
vastest in extent, the foremost, as she claims, in cultura—a word 
which is probably less popular now than it was three years ago— 
has led the way. Portuguese traditions of friendship with 
England, natural affinity with the French, indignation at the 
affront offered her flag, may all in their degree have influenced 
her decision, but the mainspring of Brazil’s action has surely 
been the irresistible desire to take her part in the greatest of all 
crusades and at the same time to give the lead to her sister 
Republics. 

In area, Brazil ranks sixth among the Great Powers of the 
world, but almost the whole country lies within the tropics, much 
of it is dense forest, and except on the seaboard it is only sparsely 
populated. It is a country with magnificent waterways, with a 
soil rich in minerals and fertile with tropical luxuriance, with no 
great mountains, but with diversity of elevation enough to make 
life possible and pleasant in many regions for the white settler. 

To an outsider, the cohesion between the twenty-one States 
of Brazil seems a loose one, and the power of the Federal Govern- 
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ment not very strong. Distances are vast, communications bad, 
common interests few. The immense resources of the country are 
as yet undeveloped. Only those who have travelled in an insect- 
ridden country like a great part of Brazil can realize how much 
man is handicapped in the struggle and how intolerable life 
becomes, when each moment one is exposed to a minor torture. 

Grave political disturbances, lasting sometimes for weeks or 
months, are not rare. Sao Paulo, the most progressive and 
prosperous of the States, with an extremely efficient police force 
organized by French officers, is apt at times to assume a defiant 
attitude towards the Federal Government. Strange impostors, 
“ fanatics” as they are called, claiming spiritual authority, have 
been able even in recent years to attract a following and raise 
more or less serious revolts in the more distant States. 

In Brazil, as in the other Republics, everything is in the 
process of evolution. The country is feeling its way through 
problems of special difficulty and urgency. There are contrasts 
within the British Empire not less marked than the contrast 
between the civilization of Rio and the barbarism of the remoter 
parts of Brazil, but such contrasts are not so striking when not 
contained within a continuous land frontier. 

Brazil has her poets, authors, painters, and men of science, 
In the public life of recent years two names stand out: Baron 
Rio Branco, for many years Foreign Minister, whose death called 
forth tributes of admiration from every South American Republic ; 
and, in a different category, Ruy Barbosa, a man who may yet 
rise to highest office. Ruy Barbosa has something of the sacred 
fire and magnetism of Mr. Lloyd George. Whether he will gain 
the necessary following and reach actual achievement is one of 
the most interesting personal questions in Brazilian politics. 

Let it be remembered to her honour that Brazil is confronted 
with the problem of a great German population. The more 
temperate, southern States of Brazil are largely colonized by 
Germans, and men of German extraction have been found in 
public life throughout the States. Many of these Germans are 
perhaps better citizens of the Republic than was ever contemplated 
by their Mother Country. Recent events have made it clear that 
yet another German dream must fade away, and that there will 
never be a Neu-Deutschland in South America. 

The characteristics of Argentina, a country that stretches from 
the tropics nearly to the Antarctic regions, and from the Atlantic 
across seven hundred miles of plain to the wall of the Andes, 
cannot be easily summarized. It is a land of contrasts—the 
wealth and luxury of Buenos Aires and the ugliness of its mean 
suburbs ; the pretentious public buildings and the deserted streets 
of La Plata; the boundless pampas, level, featureless, broken 
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only by unlovely wire fencing or an unlovely camp town, but 
rich with live stock, and alfalfa and grain and flax ; the undulat- 
ing wooded hills of Misiones with their yerba plantations; the 
mountains of Cordova; the cane-fields of Tucuman; the great 
rivers; the stony wastes of Patagonia, stretching south to the 
stern cliffs and glaciers of the Magellan Straits ; the inhospitable 
shores of Tierra del Fuego; the romantic region about Lake 
Nahuelhuapi ; the lonely valleys that lead back into the towering 
Cordillera—what is there in a country with climate and conditions 
so divergent that can create a common national life ? 

And, indeed, the races which are slowly peopling this vast 
country have not yet been welded into one homogeneous whole. 
Of the Indians, the original owners of the soil, one hears always 
“ Se han retirado de aqui” (“‘ They have gone away from here”). A 
gaucho—the descendant of mixed Spanish and Indian blood— 
is rarely seen now. The Spanish element and the Spanish tongue 
predominate, it is true, but there is a great Italian population, 
which, though to a certain extent it comes and goes, is a most 
important factor in Argentine life. Then there are colonies of 
Poles, of Russians, of Jews, of Welshmen—in short, of nearly 
every European nationality. 

The British colony is important, not only numerically, but 
because of the place it takes in the economic life of the country. 
The management of the main railways is in British hands, and 
many of the great contracts have gone to British firms. There 
are said to be hundreds of millions of British capital invested in 
Argentina. Until the war Englishmen were in charge of many 
of the best estancias and businesses. It has not been fully realized 
here how with one accord the younger men gave up their excellent 
posts and prospects and came home to fight. 

The German colony consists chiefly of men connected with 
banks and business houses of all kinds. It lives its own life, 
prosperous and apparently unconcerned with what lies beyond 
its own circle. But it must be borne in mind that the Argentine 
army is organized by German officers, and that every year a 
certain number of Argentine officers has gone to Germany for 
training, that the army is equipped with German matériel, and 
that German influenee is necessarily strong, not only with the 
army, but with the Government generally. The rich Argentine 
naturally goes to Paris for jewels and dresses for his beautiful 
womankind, and Paris affords him the type of pleasure he most 
enjoys and wishes to imitate; but Germany has hitherto seemed 
to possess the standard of efficiency and the system he would 
best like to adopt in his own country. 

In spite of the mixture of races the facts remain, however, 
that a child of foreign parents born and brought up in Argentina 
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tends to grow up Argentine in sympathy and character, and that 
the second generation under normal circumstances will speak 
Spanish in preference to another tongue. Compulsory military 
service for all persons born in Argentina makes, of course, for 
the welding together of the nation, while the sense of wider scope 
and possibilities attracts settlers to the country and retains them 
there, even when their fortunes are made. 

Patriotism is inculcated in the schools and in many obvious 
ways. National festivals are observed several times in the year. 
Anniversaries of national events or of national heroes are carefully 
commemorated ; a procession of school children and youths is 
always a feature of each celebration. Statues of national heroes 
are erected in abundance; in a new town where the streets are 
still impassable, the effigy of San Martin, the liberator and greatest 
of them all, may already be seen on his rearing horse. Streets 
are named after the fathers of the country, and the child who 
knows why the main streets of Buenos Aires bear their names 
will have a good idea of the hundred years of his national history. 
Sometimes, indeed, scarcely enough perspective is allowed, and 
the name of a temporary favourite has to give way for that of a 
later rival. 

It is easy to criticize the Argentine desire to have the best of 
everything, the best horses and cattle and opera singers, the most 
costly furniture and equipages, the most sumptuous banquets, 
the most beautifully dressed women ; but when this desire relates 
to public buildings, railways, permanent constructive work of all 
kinds, one can only admire this expression of conscious responsi- 
bility for the prestige and future of the country. 

It is a mistake to assume, as Huropean tourists are apt to do, 
that the Opera House and Jockey Club of Buenos Aires are the 
complete expression of all that Argentina stands for. Beyond 
Buenos Aires lie the wide spaces which have been won from 
barbarism and desert by courage and toil, and it is there that the 
strength and greatness of the country lie. It is possible that war 
would quicken this latent force, and certain that the process of 
welding the nation into one would be hastened by the common 
interest of war as it could be in no other way. In principle, 
Argentina must find herself in complete sympathy with the 
cause of the Allies; for financial reasons, however, she could 
not want war, and it is difficult to see what from a material point 
of view she would stand to gain by coming in. But her pride 
would be touched to the quick by an insult offered to the blue 
and white flag she honours so much, and she would not wish to 
lag behind where Brazil has shown the way. 

When one crosses the Andes, Europe recedes immeasurably. 
In summer it is possible to reach Santiago de Chile from Buenos 
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Aires nominally in thirty-six hours, but in winter the Transandine 
Railway is often blocked with snow for many months together, 
and the sea voyage from Valparaiso to Europe takes between five 
and six weeks. Shut in between the immense wall of her moun- 
tains and the Pacific, with an average breadth of not much more 
than one hundred miles, and a total length of nearly three thousand 
miles, Chile has created and preserved a national type more easily 
than the Republics which have readier intercourse with Europe 
and which are disturbed by constant immigration. The mountains 
and the sea, never far distant, serve as a setting, as it were, to the 
whole of Chilian life. 

The typical Chilian peasant is strong and reckless of danger, 
a hard fighter and a hard worker when he has a mind to be, a 
hard drinker, too, unfortunately, not overburdened with learning, 
but naturally intelligent. The Chilian is content with less than 
the Argentine, he is less self-conscious, less fond of display. Life 
in Chile is simpler, more homely, quieter than in Argentina. The 
opera, the shops, social entertainments, all are on a more modest, 
less formal scale. Great fortunes and private palaces are rather 
the exception: many prosperous Chilians live on their fundos, 
or farms, all the year round. The beautiful women of Santiago 
wear the graceful black manto in the mornings and for church. 
Convents and churches abound; the Chilian looks on his Church 
as his own national institution, and the Pope’s representative 
was rudely handled a few years ago when there was a question 
of diverting Church revenues to Rome. 

One sure sign of the change of outlook on crossing the Andes 
is the diminished space given in the newspapers to European 
news. The Jornal de Commercio of Rio, the Prensa and Nacién 
of Buenos Aires, all admirable newspapers, give many columns 
to foreign telegrams. The Mercurio of Santiago, good as it is, 
curtails its foreign news, and farther up the Pacific coast still 
less is to be found. 

In Chile, as in Argentina, there is great variety of climate and 
scenery ; the dreary rainless nitrate fields of the north, the fertile 
central valley with its vines and wheat, rows of poplars and many 
streams, the chain of lakes—surely one of the most beautiful 
regions in the world—with snow-capped cones of volcanoes above 
and wealth of semi-tropical forest down to the water’s edge, the 
wild scenery of the Magellan Straits, and all dominated by the 
stupendous Cordillera, with its marvellous changes of scene and 
form and. colour. 

It is in the southern region about the lakes that a considerable 
German colony has established itself. The hotels and shops of 
the little coast towns, the solid villas in their gardens ornamented 
with coloured glass balls, the comfortable prosperous farms sur- 
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rounded by barns and orchards, all are German. They have their 
own schools and clubs and communities. The earliest settlers— 
men of a superior stamp—came to Chile after the political troubles 
of 1848. They made their homes there, and the ties of their 
families are in Chile rather than in Germany. It is otherwise 
with later comers, the pushing business men of Santiago or Val- 
paraiso or Valdivia. Their enterprise was already reaping its 
reward before the war. British steamers had given up calling 
at certain ports and had given place to the German Kosmos line. 
The world will probably never know what part the German colony 
in Chile played in the tragedy that ended at sunset on November 1, 
1914, off Coronel. 

The Chilian army, like the Argentine army of admirable 
material, has been organized and trained by German officers, and 
many Chilian officers have been trained in Germany. The troops 
wear the pickelhaube and are taught with infinite trouble the 
celebrated Marsch Parade. Prince Henry of Prussia, when he 
reviewed them at Santiago in April 1914, must have found the 
scene pleasantly familiar. From Santiago he went to Valparaiso, 
where he reviewed the German squadron—the Levpzig, the Niirn- 
berg, and the rest—all of which now lie buried in the depths of 
the sea. 

Even when German influence was apparently growing steadily 
stronger there were many Chilians who were anxious to emphasize 
the special sympathy they felt with English people and Hnglish 
ways. The Chilian who finds the foreigner simpatico—a word 
which is rightly used in South America to denote the quality 
most essential in social relations—admits him to his friendship 
with the greatest kindness and cordial warmth of heart. Gratitude 
to the memory of Lord Cochrane and O’Higgins for the part 
they took in the liberation of Chile was not yet outworn. 
The Chilian navy, built in British yards and trained, as it 
has been for years past, by British naval officers, is probably 
heart-whole in its sympathies with us. 

Chile is considered among her sister Republics to be the most 
bellicose and aggressive of the South American family. As a 
result of the war that ended in 1891, Chile cut Bolivia off from 
her outlet to the Pacific and annexed from Peru the nitrate fields 
which were the main source of her revenue. She is still credited 
by her neighbours with a certain arrogance, based on her naval 
supremacy in the Pacific and the reputation of her army, and 
with a desire for further rectification of frontiers to her own 
advantage. 

There are, it would seem, no motives of self-interest which 
would induce Chile to enter the war. If she came in at all, it 
would be due to her wish not to part company with the other 
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members of the so-called A.B.C. on the one hand, and because 
she felt she must be true to the principles of democracy on which 
her constitution is based. 

Of the other Republics, Bolivia has, it is said, already broken 
off relations with Germany, although she, too, had brought 
German officers to organize her army; Peru, with her strong 
French sympathies—she had a mission of French officers with 
her army—has throughout been pro-Ally ; Ecuador has her own 
frontier and internal questions to consider; Colombia is bound 
by ties of friendship to Chile, and she does not love the United 
States, for she has not forgotten Panama; while on the other 
side of the Cordillera, Paraguay—in her history one of the most 
interesting and in her scenery one of the most attractive of South 
American countries—though recently ruled by a president of 
German extraction, is too much occupied with her own woes to 
desire an active part elsewhere; Uruguay, wedged between her 
gigantic neighbours, Brazil and Argentina, proudly independent of 
both, will certainly resent any attempt to coerce her sympathies 
either way. 

One word must be said about the Monroe Doctrine as it affects 
South America. When Colonel Roosevelt visited Chile in 1913, 
he was greeted with an oration from a fine old Chilian statesman, 
Don Marcial Marinez, who frankly told him that for the Republics 
of South America the Monroe Doctrine had no meaning and had 
ceased to exist. “ That is as it may be,’ Colonel Roosevelt 
retorted, “but let a European nation tell us that the Monroe 
Doctrine is dead. and she will have to reckon with the whole power 
of the United States.” The general feeling towards the great 
sister Republic seemed to be a compound of jealousy, dread, and 
admiration. 

To those who were living in South America three years ago 
and who watched the growing intercourse with North America— 
the frequent tours of inquiry, visits of representatives from great 
cities in the States—-and who were aware all the time of the 
ceaseless, untiring efforts of Germany to gain ground, commercially, 
politically, socially, not in one, but in each of the Republics, it 
seemed a certainty that sooner or later the United States would 
be confronted with Germany as an open rival in South America, 
and that the Monroe Doctrine would then be put to the test of 
actuality. 

As for ourselves, the British, we seemed to stand aside, content 
to let others take what they would. We do not pay our diplo- 
matic and consular representatives well, and we do not always 
choose them well for South America. We are not skilful in the 
arts of propaganda ; we are slow to learn languages, slow to adapt 
ourselves, careless of small opportunities. And yet throughout 
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South America the individual Englishman is nearly always more 
liked, nearly always more respected, than his competitors. ‘“‘ Why 
does not your Government take a little more trouble with us ? ” 
was the question one heard first in one and then another Republic. 

When the war is over, there will be thousands of our men who 
will not or cannot return to the life they led before. All cannot 
find openings in British colonies. In many parts of South America 
there is a chance for a man who is not afraid of work and who 
wants new conditions of life. It is no Garden of Eden that he 
will enter. Droughts and floods and locusts, wind, dust, mud, 
isolation—each and all may have to be faced. But much of the 
pioneer work has been already done. Railways are creeping 
across Patagonia and across Brazil; it is possible now to travel 
by train from Rio to Montevideo, part of the way through country 
which was impenetrable forest till the railway came. Transport 
of produce will no longer be the supreme difficulty it was in early 
days. 

Tt is easy to recall homes in many regions where the settlers 
had attained, if not riches, a sufficiency of everything, a degree 
of comfort and, above all, content. Among them stand out the 
Italian settlement near Neuquen, where a single year’s irrigation 
had brought wonderful results, the red-roofed houses of the coffee- 
growing State of Sao Paulo, the long village of the German Colonia 
Hohenau in Paraguay, on the Alto Parand, certain stock-raising 
farms in Central Chile, some Boer and Dutch households in the 
lake district on the Argentine side of the Andes, the homely 
comfort of a Scotch estancia by the head-waters of the Limay. 
It is perhaps the region about Lake Nahuelhuapi with its marvel- 
lous fertility, and Southern Chile with its temperate climate and 
pleasant conditions, possibly also the grazing lands of the Para- 
guayan Chaco and Matto Grosso, that seem to offer special attrac- 
tions for English settlers. 

These great countries need settlers ; after the war they may 
make it easy for immigrants to take up land and to work it, but 
we must see to it that our men do not go out empty-handed. 
What a vast difference it would make if the British settler knew 
that he was going, not to a neutral country, but to an Ally—one 
who had taken a share, whatever it might be, in the burden of 
the war ; for assuredly now he who is not with us is against us. 

A century ago South America broke off from Europe in order 
to gain her mdependence and to live her own life ; it is possible 
that she may take her place in the Old World once more, in order 
to share in the defence of the free institutions she prizes so much. 
If she so decides, the moral effect will be great everywhere, not 
least perhaps on herself. 

ELuinor F. B. Grogan 
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OnE thing almost everybody told me about the German effort in 
Spain as I travelled about the country: “It is not so vigorous 
as it was.” For this the main reason is said to be a scarcity of 
funds. At onetime the German agents had command of unlimited 
money. They lived in the best hotels. They spent freely. Any 
newspaper which was in difficulties could get a subsidy from them. 
They had in their pay whole regiments of spies. 

Now they are less noticeable. They frequent the smaller 
hotels or live in cheap boarding-houses. So far as their activity 
depended upon the spending of money it has slackened. They 
have lost the confident, overbearing expression which formerly 
decorated their flabby faces and small, pig-like eyes. But they 
are still as busy as they can be under changed conditions, and 
they certainly have reason to pride themselves on the results of the 
lies they told to the simpler kind of Spaniard, and upon the hostility 
they managed to arouse against England and against France. 

Their methods were many. First there was personal inter- 
course. The Huns in Spain number some 80,000. Allow for each 
of them telling five lies a day, which for a Hun in war-time is a 
very modest allowance, and you get a total of nearly three million 
lies a week. And you must remember that the lie by word of 
mouth has far more influence than the lie which is read, far more 
also than the truth which is read. The British in Spain are few 
compared with the Hun population, and they do little in the way 
of personal talk to counteract the poison of Hun lies. I have 
asked several why they do not argue with Spanish acquaintances 
whom they know to be pro-Germans. They have answered that 
they had not the patience, or that it is no use arguing with people 
who believe what the Germans tell them. The systematic personal 
propaganda for which the Hun has a positive genius among 
credulous and ill-informed people is not in keeping with the 
British character. 

Next, the Germans keep up through the newspapers a steady 
stream of more cunning misinformation about the Allies. They 
do this cleverly. To lie in print as boldly as they do in private 
talk would be foolish. Their lies would be exposed. They sow 
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ill-feeling, therefore, by hints and suggestions. In telegrams, in 
articles, even in illustrations, they give the news of the day a 
twist which well-instructed readers hardly notice, but which makes 
an effect upon the ignorant and the superstitious. 

Let me give an example or two. Ever since the change of 
system in Russia the German wireless has been sending out state- 
ments about the part which England is supposed to have played 
in bringing the revolution about. These seem at first to be merely 
silly. But the repetition of them is well calculated to breed in 
the mind of the Spaniard, especially if he is a devout and obedient 
son of the Church, a distrust of England as a schemer and a foe 
to monarchical institutions. The ludicrous Clerical rumour that 
our Ambassador, Sir Arthur Hardinge, had been recalled for 
attempting to bring about a revolution in Spain was one result 
of the stories about Sir George Buchanan’s activity in Petrograd. 

Writers of articles take it for granted that the interests of 
France and Spain are opposed to one another, that England has 
always done her best to thwart Spain’s ambitions, that both 
France and England are backward and fumbling in their methods 
compared with Germany. Pictures in illustrated papers show 
“ Allied soldiers bivouacking in a church,’ or “A convent in 
Macedonia damaged by Allied shell-fire.”” You would not suspect 
any ulterior motive here. But consider the effect of such pictures 
upon those who have been taught to believe that France and 
England are heretic nations with no reverence for sacred things. 
For those of rather more developed intellect references, apparently 
casual, are made to the late Lord Salisbury’s inclusion of Spain 
among the “dying nations,” or to the help we are supposed to 
have given the United States during the Cuban War, which 
accounts, by the way, for the Spanish navy being strongly pro- 
German. 

It is amusing to notice the different appeals which are made 
to different orders of mind. Lately a book called Spanish- 
German Friendship was published, a kind of pro-German directory. 
An address was drawn up in praise of Germany. German agents 
went about touting for signatures to it. What people were asked 
to sign was this : 


The signatories, who love and cultivate the sciences and arts, are glad, in affirming 
the neutrality of Spain, to express their unqualified admiration and sympathy for the 
greatness of the German people, whose interests are in perfect harmony with those of 
Spain, and also their deep gratitude for the magnificence of German culture and its 
valuable contributions to the progress of the world. 


This handsome tribute to Germans by themselves did not 
arouse any enthusiasm among Spaniards... A poor list of signa- 
tories resulted from the efforts of the touts. So a good many 
names were put in without the consent of their owners. One of 
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these happened. unfortunately to belong to a Portuguese Consul. 
He and others wrote to the newspapers to deny that they had 
ever signed such a document. 

The preface to this book was contributed by Seftor Jacinto 
Benevente, a distinguished playwright. He was obliging enough, 
from our point of view, to supply an argument directly opposed 
to that of the Clerical pro-Huns. They hold up the Germans 
as defenders of law and order against revolutionary and irreligious 
attacks. Sefior Benevente hails them as bold and progressive 
breakers of the law. “ All new spirits break laws,” he says, and 
continues scornfully: ‘‘ The appeal to the law is characteristic 
of those who on this occasion call themselves defenders of liberty 
and right. Their spirit is bookish, scrap-of-paperish.” 

No class of the population is considered unimportant by the 
German agents. In the poor quarters of towns and in the villages 
they distribute by the thousand handbills with pictures on them 
and a few words of descriptive letterpress. One of these shows 
the victims of the Karlsruhe air-raid being buried by a row of 
Roman Catholic bishops and priests. Underneath is to be read 
this priceless sentence: ‘‘So purposeless an attack caused great 
indignation in Germany.” You will be inclined to say: “ Surely 
that cannot make much impression upon people who know of 
the frequent and. purposeless attacks on London and other towns 
in England.” But the people for whom this handbill was designed 
do not know about anything. 

Another trick is to put propagandist cards into packets of 
chocolate. I have seen one very amusing card representing the 
execution of Casement, who is described as “the great Irish 
patriot.” He is seen wearing a green frock-coat in a hollow square 
of troops, while King George stands beside him reading out his 
sentence. 

Cartoons in the weekly papers show a curiously persistent 
German bias. This is not always due to pro-Hun feeling on the 
proprietor’s part. Some proprietors seem to let individual 
members of their staffs express any views they may happen or 
may be paid to hold, even though the contributions may be 
diametrically opposed to each other. Thus in a widely spread 
weekly called Black and White, the writer of the war chronicle is 
a good friend to the Allies, while the cartoonist is a violent pro- 
Hun. One week I found an article saying that the revolution 
had made Russia stronger, and a cartoon picturing the Russian 
people as hobbling about on crutches with bandaged head and 
one arm in a sling ! 

It may be this cartoonist believes what his picture suggests 
or—there is another possibility. The Germans well know that 
the propaganda which appeals to the eye is more fruitful of result 
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than that which is addressed to the intellect. Amusing cartoons 
have a marked effect upon opinion. But what has more effect 
is victory. Our splendid push in the Arras region brought over 
many Spaniards to our side. In a town where I spent a few days 
in April the officer commanding the garrison had been all along 
convinced of German victory until the Germans began to retreat. 
For a few weeks he said nothing about the crushing defeat of 
the Allies which during two and a half years he had prophesied 
every few weeks. He openly admitted after Arras that he 
may have been wrong. He is one of many thousands. Views 
are altering every day. 

For this our British propaganda may certainly claim part of 
the credit. On the whole there is good reason to be satisfied 
with the results of the work which our countrymen have been 
doing of late in Spain. Many of them deserve our warm gratitude. 
They live and work hard, frequently for no pay. Under no 
obligation to serve, they leave their homes and their families— 
I am speaking of men over military age—to live often in difficult 
conditions abroad. They have had, and still they have, big 
obstacles to get over, put in their way by the most influential 
elements in Spanish life. 

The Church says: “ France expelled the religious orders. 
Belgium took a leading part in the agitation that followed the 
execution of Francisco Ferrer, whom we forced the Government 
of Maura to shoot because he tried to establish schools not under 
the control of priests. It serves France and Belgium right that 
they should be invaded.” 

The army has said until lately: “The German military 
machine cannot be beaten. It would be bad for all military 
systems if it were. If the world saw that an improvised army 
like that of England could beat it, militarism would be utterly 
discredited. That would be bad for us.” 

The navy also sided with the Germans. ‘“‘ When we were 
fighting the United States,” it said, “ Britain was against us. 
It will do her good. to be beaten herself.”’ Also, the Spanish navy 
has not yet quite forgotten the Armada. 

Spaniards have long memories for harm done to them, short 
ones for benefits received. One was copmlaining about England 
having knocked Spain out of the Great Power class in Elizabeth’s 
time. “ Yes,” I said, “ but what about the help we gave you 
in the Peninsular War, when Wellington saved you from Napo- 
leon?” ‘Ah, that is such a long time ago,” was the naive 
reply. At Cadiz some years ago an English Catholic bishop 
wished to preach in the cathedral. He found some obstacles 
stood in the way. At last he said: “Is there any real objec- 
tion? Tell me frankly what it is.” “ Well,” he was told in a 
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tone of some surprise, “we don’t think it would be right for an 
Englishman to preach here after what El Drago did. You 
remember?” They still felt sore about the burning of the ships 
in Cadiz Harbour by Sir Francis Drake more than four centuries 
ago ! 

The Germans play upon all these ancient animosities. That 
is one advantage they have. They dispose also of large sums 
of money. I know of one district where they spend £8000 a 
month on secret service. The result is that they have spies 
everywhere. A ship was stopped by a submarine and the captain 
was told, “‘ You have iron ore on board.” “No, no,” said the 
captain; “ quite a mistake.” Then the submarine commander 
showed him a photograph of his ship at the quayside being loaded 
with iron ore ! 

For a long time the Huns managed to get quick and accurate 
information about shipping. A number of Jesuit colleges in 
Spain have wireless installations, some of them very powerful. 
These have been used in certain known cases by the Germans 
_and their spies. Thanks to British energy the private wireless 
stations are less numerous than they were. In smaller matters 
also we have scored off the Hun and the pro-Hun most effectively. 
In a prominent position at Barcelona a kiosk was put up by a 
Germanophile illustrated newspaper, where, on transparencies, 
were exhibited the latest Hun lies. An application was made for 
permission to erect a kiosk exactly opposite, where the antidote 
to the false news could be displayed. Of course the police said at 
once, “ But there would be street rows all the time.’ In common | 
fairness, however, they could not simply refuse the application. 
They stopped the transparency business at the pro-German kiosk. 

Several of our consuls have countered German influence with 
vigorous, well-directed blows. In Malaga the Clericals made 
great play with the assertion that Consul Villiers had spies every- 
where, and that nobody in the town could do or say anything 
without the British representative's knowledge. They even 
printed right across the front page of the Clerical organ: “No 
one may obey the call of nature without Mr. Villiers’ permission.” 
The consul made no protest, entered into no controversy. He 
just filled the town with handbills offering a reward to any one 
who could produce persons alleged to be employed by him as 
spies. Of course nobody came forward. The Clericals had no 
more to say. 

That is only one of Consul Villiers’ many direct hits. Another . 
was the discovery of cases of rifles which the Germans were send- 
ing to Morocco to help the Moors against Spain. The Hun has 
odd notions about gratitude for hospitality! At Cadiz also we 
have an active and able vice-consul who keeps the British end 
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up against German intrigues. Here, fortunately, the Germans 
have by their clumsiness done a good deal to queer their own 
pitch. When the leading business men in the town signed a 
round robin protesting against the “iniquitous”? submarine 
attacks on neutral ships, the Huns replied with a pamphlet attack- 
ing them personally in a very offensive way. Even the Clerical 
newspaper refused to take any notice of so gross an insult to the 
leading men of the place. 

At every turn the efforts of Germans to win either practical 
advantage or sympathy are met, and very often defeated, by 
British energy and cleverness. Now a wireless station is detected. 
I could tell you of one town in which six of these aids to our 
enemy have been unmasked. Now an attempt to supply sub- 
marines is frustrated, as at S——— once when a thousand 
cases of petrol were stopped. Now a cargo of contraband is 
denounced. Small wonder that sometimes our agents run risks 
of Hun revenge. One was handed a dagger by the police, and 
told that the night before two men, one of whom had this weapon 
ready, had been found waiting for him. Under pressure they had 
confessed what they were up to, and by whom they were paid. 

Our regular propaganda department suffers from lack of funds 
and from deficient knowledge in London of the Spanish character. 
Why should it be supposed that Spaniards want to read in April 
1917 pamphlets about the sinking of the Lusitania, the first phase 
of the Battle of the Somme, and an epidemic of typhus in a German 
prisoner camp? In the last, by the way, the Spanish word for 
typhoid is used, which is calculated to cause both puzzlement— 
since typhoid is not an epidemic disease—and derision. It would 
be wiser to have translations into Spanish made in Spain. These 
are the kind of pamphlets that people will not read so long after 
they have lost their freshness. Yet these were still being dis- 
tributed in Seville a few weeks ago. 

We need a flow of brighter, more original ideas. We might 
do more in the way of distributing newspapers which tell the 
truth. The Germans supply their organs broadcast. The postal 
sorting clerks on the trains, who carry news throughout the 
country, are supplied daily with one of the worst. We should 
counteract this. A suggestion has been made that we should 
publish in Spain books about the military, medical, and engineering 
developments of the war on our side, books meant for experts, 
which all serious professional men would be obliged to read. 
This would have an excellent effect. 

The most valuable propaganda is done really by private effort, 
and by people in close touch with Spaniards who are not con- 
nected with the propaganda department. One man IJ am thinking 
of has changed the opinion of a big town from being two-thirds 
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pro-German into being three-quarters pro-Ally. He harped inces- 
santly upon the intention of the Germans to capture Spanish business 
for themselves. Appeals to fear and the pocket are far more 
fruitful than attempts to arouse sentiments of justice or indigna- 
tion. In England. that does not seem to be understood. Nor 
is it understood in England that the object of the Germans is 
simply trade after the war. I made it my business to discover 
why they are making these efforts, what is their object in spending 
so much money and telling so many lies and working so hard all 
over the country. 

One thing is certain—they do not want Spain as an ally; 
nor can they expect to get much help from her during the war. 
There is a good. deal of talk about bases for submarines on Spain’s 
coasts, but I have satisfied myself that they do not exist. The 
submarines which infest the Mediterranean have been noticed 
always to stay a certain number of days and then return to Pola. 
They have evidently no source of supplies in Spain, though they 
may occasionally get food or petrol in small quantities from 
casual sympathizers. 

The belief in German might which the Huns have belaboured 
into a large number of Spaniards, the animosity against the 
Allies which they have cunningly stirred up, are doing them no 
good at present, and will not do them any good while the war 
lasts. They are clearly aiming at an advantage to be gained 
after the war. They want Spanish trade. 

They want a market for their manufactures, they want to 
make money out of developing Spain’s mines and railways. 
They hope to dominate Spain’s trade just as they dominated 
that of Russia, and from Spanish ports to develop trade with 
South America. They are resolved to secure, if they can, Spain’s 
iron ore. Wars are followed by a brisk demand for iron. Ger- 
many will need ore badly when she has lost Lorraine. Germans 
are busy looking into mining properties of all kinds. The other 
day their eagerness betrayed them into paying £5000 for a worth- 
less option simply because they knew that an English buyer was 
after it. The English buyer was engaged in “ pulling their legs.” 
But they are shrewd enough in general. They have an elaborate 
plan of campaign for seizing trade and industries as soon as war 
ends. This is the explanation of their activity in Spain. 

Now, what we must ask ourselves is: Do we want to do 
business on a large scale with Spain? If so, it is worth while 
to work against the Germans. But if we are not coming energeti- 
cally into the Spanish market, we may as well leave the field to 
the Huns. It is waste of effort to plough and harrow land which 
you do not mean to sow. 

For many years past Germans have been increasing their 
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trade with Spain, while we have been letting ours drop. They 
have won the admiration of Spaniards by their vigour. They 
have earned gratitude by supplying all kinds of small articles at 
cheap prices. If a waiter needs a corkscrew or a needlewoman 
a pair of scissors, articles which are needed by the hundred every 
day, they are offered a good corkscrew or a good pair of scissors 
from England at a good price. They can buy German articles 
much cheaper. The latter do not last solong. The former would 
be cheaper in the end. But people with light pockets will almost 
always choose what costs them least at the moment. The Germans 
know this and trade upon it. British manufacturers do not. 
German firms did most of the electric lighting work in Spain. 
Many villages passed straight from oil-lamps to electricity by 
reason of the development of water-power. Millions of people 
felt they owed the boon of abundant light to German enterprise. 
Spaniards are greatly impressed by enterprise, perhaps because 
they have so little themselves. I saw in shops and offices wall- 
cards with such mottoes as these on them : 

“Work and honesty dignify man.” 

“ By indecision you halve the value of your life; by energy 
you can double it.” 

“ Be brief ; your minutes are as precious as ours.” 

But there is little to show that these excellent precepts are 
widely practised. The development of Spain—industries, mines, 
railways, agriculture—does not seem likely to be taken in hand 
by the Spaniards themselves. It may be done by us or by the 
Germans. Which is it to be? We have got to decide now. 
They have been preparing the ground for a long while. A 
builder of tramway-cars in Spain went to Germany, and there 
visited a factory of the same kind as his own. When he told 
the director who he was, he was at once shown a plan of his 
works with full details of his output, wages list, and so on. He 
knew this must have been supplied by a German in his employ, 
and when he got home he taxed this man with his treachery. The 
Hun admitted it, and said: ‘‘ How do you think I could live on 
what you pay me? It is part of my living to supply information 
like that.” This collection of knowledge has been going on every- 
where. Now the Germans have begun to take shops in Spanish 
names, to buy up Spanish businesses, to make plans for starting 
factories. I was talking to a Spanish politician of the advanced 
progressive type, and, therefore, a good friend to us; about this 
question of trade after the war. 

“You'll have to be quick if you want to get in,” he said. 
“The Germans are here already—80,000 of them.” 

Yes, they are here, and they are hard at work. Yet I believe 
the mass of Spaniards would sooner deal with us. A woman I 
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know went into a shop at Valencia to get some furs altered. 
The shopkeeper looked at her doubtfully. “ Are you a German ?” 
she was asked. ‘‘ No, indeed; I am an American.” “ That’s 
all right then. If you had been a German I would not have 
done anything for you.” 

English goods are known to be the best. English taste is 
followed. Amusing efforts are made to adopt English names. 
Thus in Barcelona I saw ties labelled “ Hing Liffe ” (High Life) ; 
I saw a clothing-store called the “ Gran Smart,” and a café which 
proclaimed itself the “Select Drink.” Spaniards are ready to 
buy our goods if we will only make it easy for them. But we do 
not. When the Germans deliver machinery they send a plan with 
it, and sometimes a mechanic to erect it. We leave the buyer 
to put it together as best he can, and if it does not work properly 
the British manufacturer says, “It was tested in the factory. 
It was all right when we sent it off.” 

We send out catalogues with English weights and measures, 
instead. of using the decimal system. We quote English prices, 
which the Spaniard is too lazy to turn into Spanish money. We 
advertise in the wrong way. I had to spend a night at a remote 
railway fonda (inn). The mirror in my room was an advertise- 
ment of a well-known Scotch whisky. I was probably the only 
Englishman who had ever slept there, and Spaniards do not 
drink whisky. The advertisement was entirely wasted. 

We do not take measures to capture business. We expect 
business to come along of itself. There is a go-ahead Chamber 
of Commerce in Barcelona, with a branch in Madrid, ready to 
help British traders, but few of them use it. They continue to 
employ agents or “ shippers,” and refuse to make arrangements 
which save purchasers trouble. The German quotes a price for 
the delivery of goods at the buyer’s door and gives long credit. 
The Englishman expects payment “on the nail,” and simply 
puts the goods on board ship. 

If we want Spanish business we must study the market and 
the psychology of the race. We must send out young men to 
live in the country. Why should not several firms combine to 
pay a young man, say, for two years, while he gains experience ? 
After that he ought to be able to make a good living by sales on 
commission. It is useless to send out occasional travellers who 
know neither the language nor local conditions. Unless we 
change our methods the 80,000 Germans in Spain will stay there 
and more will join them: Spanish trade will be entirely in 
German hands. And Spain will be used as a jumping-off place 
for the capture of South American trade also. That is the Hun 
aim. 
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THE AMERICAN INDICTMENT OF 
HOHENZOLLERNISM 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


A GREAT impression has been produced throughout Europe by the 
robust and masterly manner in which President Wilson has 
indicted German policy from the moment he discarded all previous 
illusions and realized that the paramount interests of his country 
demanded that he pick up the glove so contemptuously thrown in 
his face by the Berlin Government. So striking is the contrast 
between his utterances of to-day and those of yesterday, that 
astute persons have been at considerable pains to invent far- 
fetched explanations. Some would represent the American 
President as an extraordinarily far-seeing Statesman who always 
realized the German conspiracy against Civilization, but was 
obliged to dissemble his feelings owing to the peculiar mentality 
of certain sections of the American people—that, in a word, 
throughout the previous two and a half years he was skilfully 
manceuvring for the position which he is now able openly to assume. 
His warmest admirers on this side of the Atlantic demand, in a 
word, that we regard him asa Machiavelli engaged in the elaborate 
and completely successful mystification of the enemy of mankind. 
This legend reminds one of a certain French tribute to Sir Edward 
Grey which obtained vogue in the early days of the war: 
“Votre Sir Edward Grey est bien rusé; il a persuadé les Allemands 
que l’Angleterre ne se battera pas!” This critic meant well, but 
his tribute was entirely undeserved, as nothing was further from 
the thoughts of the British Foreign Minister until that fateful 
first Sunday in August 1914 than—war. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that Sir Edward Grey had become hypnotized 
by the Pacifists of his Party and since Agadir had averted his eyes 
from the German danger, being advised by Lord Haldane and 
others that the military party in the Fatherland would always be 
controlled by the “‘ Moderates,’ who we now know had no effective 
existence save in the confiding imagination of Downing Street. 
Despite current assumptions, we believe that President Wilson, 
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like Sir Edward Grey, was a convinced and heart-whole Pacifist 
to whom war was so abhorrent that he could not be induced to 
regard it as one of those contingencies against which prudence 
prepares: under his stern taskmasters of Berlin he has undergone 
a similar transformation as the late British Foreign Minister and 
other members of the first Asquith Administration, who resolutely 
refused to believe that any active evil could issue from Germany, 
or that Kultur could seriously threaten any vital British interest. 
There is, however, this difference between the converts on the 
opposite shores of the Atlantic—namely, that our Ministers rightly 
or wrongly had the reputation of being weak men, whereas the 
President is reputed to be a strong man, so his conversion is the 
more serious business from every point of view, including that of 
the enemy, as he is unlikely, having once put his hand to the plough, 
to wait and see in what direction it is moving. 

We claim to know something of British statesmanship, but we 
don’t pretend to be able to say whether this diagnosis of Mr. 
Wilson’s character be correct—time alone will show, as the issue 
will be decided by action and not by attitude—though we are 
encouraged by his demeanour to believe that Washington may 
supply some of that “ ginger ” which hitherto Entente statesman- 
ship everywhere has woefully lacked. It is specially important 
that Englishmen should form a sound estimate of the President, 
as he can contribute immeasurably either towards a victorious 
or a disastrous peace. For one thing, he has considerable prestige 
with “ Progressive” forces in this country, who will take much 
from Americans that they will not hear from their own country- 
men. It is their peculiar “kink” which not unnaturally excites 
some suspicions of Washington in other British circles, among 
which there is no little concern as to the possible réle of American 
diplomacy during, and especially towards the close of, the War. 

On this point we may claim to be unprejudiced witnesses, not 
being of the “ Anglo-Saxon ”’ School, and never having hocused 
our readers with Anglo-American sentimentalism, which in our 
opinion has done unmixed harm to Anglo-American relations. 
There is, however, a world of difference between the United States 
as a critical and potentially hostile neutral, and the United States 
as an ally of Great Britain. Just as it was our duty to resist every 
American effort to weaken our power as a belligerent, and to resent 
the abject attitude of the doormats of Downing Street towards 
such pretensions, so now that the Washington Government has 
been drawn into the war by the Germans, just as the British 
Government was dragged in three years ago, it becomes no less the 
duty of every patriotic Englishman to do all that in him lies to 
turn this beneficent action of the Boche, in healing the great his- 
toric feud, to the best possible account. We need not discuss past 
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Anglo-American differences. We need only emphasize present 
Anglo-American co-operation, when for the first time since we 
parted company we find ourselves comrades in arms in a first-class 
war. 

Americans now visiting this country in connexion with the 
business of the war are undisguisedly delighted with their ex- 
periences and impressions. England is very different to what 
they had imagined. Englishmen and Englishwomen are other 
than they had conceived—we must remember that they have not 
always been fortunate in the Britons who have found their way 
across the Atlantic, not a few of whom apparently permit them- 
selves to take liberties out of their country which they would not 
dream of taking at home. As an instance, we may mention an 
incident which it may be hoped is the invention of some Yellow 
journalist, that a peer and peeress of the United Kingdom were 
recently exhibiting themselves in their robes at various places in the 
U.S.A. for the sum of $1 a head, in the cause of charity—in whose 
name many crimes are committed. We, on our side, have not 
always been happy in the representatives of the American pluto- 
cracy, to whom London Society has opened its arms. In a word, 
there has been too much intercourse between the wrong American 
and the wrong Englishman, each of whom has injured his 
country in the eyes of the other. Now, for the first time in their 
history, the right sort on both sides of the Atlantic have an un- 
looked-ior opportunity of getting together in considerable numbers. 
They must make the utmost of the golden opportunity thought- 
lessly provided by the Mailed Fist. 

We feel that we cannot render the good cause a better service 
than by the textual reproduction of the notable documents 
in which President Wilson sets forth American policy to the 
world—allied, neutral, and enemy. There has been nothing quite 
like them from any authoritative quarter during the War, and if 
only Presidential action corresponds with Presidential utterances, 
the Allies will have every reason to congratulate themselves on the 
entry of a Power whose statesmanship possesses so keen and com- 
plete a grasp of the problems involved and appreciates the essen- 
tials of victory. So far from dreading that Washington might 
act as a drag on London—if the spirit corresponds with these 
words—we shall look to our American Allies to supply a long-felt 
want in war leadership, and even the blind Blonde Beast will 
ultimately realize that Herr Zimmermann did a particularly bad 
day’s work for his country when he penned his too famous “ in- 
structions ” to the German Minister in Mexico City suggesting the 
dismemberment of the Great Republic by a confederacy embracing 
Mexico, Germany, and Japan. 

Some of our readers are doubtless still puzzled by the Presi- 
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dential Peace Note of last December, and Dr. Wilson’s subsequent 
demand in the Senate of “ Peace without Victory.” They not 
unnaturally ask themselves how came the author of the present 
crushing indictment of Hohenzollernism to make a move so mani- 
festly in the interests of Germany, which, if successful, must have 
produced the results that now most appal the President—namely, 
Pan-German predominance throughout the world. Thereby han 
one of the strangest tales of our time, and one which so far there 
has been no intelligible attempt to elucidate. Nevertheless, it 
requires clearing up, because it created misunderstanding, which 
might not inconceivably become mischievous at some future time. 
We will hazard an explanation of the mystery for what it may be 
worth. Anyhow it has the assent of well-informed students of 
public affairs with greater competence in such matters than the 
writer. President Wilson is an exceedingly difficult man to know, 
and himself knows very few people. His chief informant con- 
cerning the outside world is Colonel House, a remarkable man 
unknown to the newspapers, who appreciates the distinction 
between influence and advertisement. His name is not on every- 
body’s lips, but he has counted for not a little in his generation. 
He is a shrewd, observant, instinctive man whose brain dominates 
his emotions. His conclusions are invariably founded upon 
knowledge carefully and conscientiously acquired. But with the 
best will in the world he cannot hope to be infallible any more 
than the Pope, and Englishmen on their side have no right to be 
surprised that he should have misjudged the amazing situation in 
Europe despite prolonged visits to England, France, and Germany. 
It is unfortunate for our country, if inevitable, that every 
accredited foreigner should necessarily come in contact with, if he 
does not confine his attentions to, our political world, because 
though His Majesty’s Ministers may have admirable qualities, of 
which they are fully conscious, their limitations, of which they are 
blissfully unconscious, prevent them from being truly representative 
of the nation, and over and overand over again they have unwittingly 
misled other Governments upon British policy which was naturally 
assumed to rest with them, insufficient allowance being made 
abroad. for the invaluable and decisive factor of public opinion, 
which frequently can only act, as we learn almost every day, after 
Ministers have publicly committed themselves to some folly. 
Imagine the impression made on a sympathetic American by 
unfettered intercourse at repeated intervals with the well-meaning 
but weak-minded men controlling Downing Street in 1915 and 
1916. They were exceedingly tired and clearly had little stomach 
for the great enterprise in which they had become involved, and 
from which they could not foreseefany issue, and upon which some of 
them descanted in a truly deplorable manner to any one they 
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chanced to meet. Moreover, they were conducting the War to- 
wards a stalemate. ‘There was little “ vim” among the leading 
politicians of the Entente. We need not criticize Allies, but we 
knew our own Ministers and were all alarmed by their vagueness 
and vacillation. If they did not look like winners to us they can 
hardly have looked like winners to any dispassionate outsider. 
They could not if they would have given the impression that they 
were “all out to beat the Boche.” Let us be fair to Colonel 
House. We may conceivably do Mr. Asquith, Viscount Grey, 
Mr. McKenna and the rest of them injustice, but we never 
met one individual who was stimulated by any of them at any 
stage of the War, or felt that the War was their all in all. They 
had a most dismal effect upon all Fighting Men, while the personnel 
about them exuded Mugwumpery. Mugwumps may be praise- 
worthy persons in peace-time, but in war a Mugwump “is no more 
use than a sick headache.” If Colonel House had any Allied 
sympathies, as to which we have no positive knowledge, he must 
have been depressed by the London of Asquith and by the Paris of 
Briand. Germany would never be overcome by oratory. 

In Berlin, on the other hand, he found an. unattractive, not to 
say repellant, collection of second-rate Statesmen without any- 
thing approaching a first-rater among them—a first-rate army 
under mediocre leadership, and a navy whose one outstanding 
admiral had been dégomméd. Nevertheless, the affairs of the 
nation were in the hands and under the complete control of a 
ruthless group of very determined men who had forgotten every- 
thing beyond the will to win and could commandeer the entire 
resources of the Fatherland into war channels. If he was pro- 
German, which we have no reason to suppose, Colonel House would 
be elated. Otherwise, otherwise. He saw nothing of the British 
Fighting Man or of the British working man or the working woman. 
Our nation was a stranger to him as it is to all eminent outsiders. 
He had no idea of what we were doing or of what we were capable, 
nor could he have the smallest conception of the “ little ice,” to 
use an Americanism, which the British Government “‘ cut ” in the 
United Kingdom, still less in the British Empire. He only saw, 
or chiefly saw, that world which has distinguished itself in the war 
less than any other section of the community. A sufficiently 
distinguished foreigner would naturally hobnob—outside Minis- 
terial circles—with “ great, wise, and eminent” personages of the 
ealibre of the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Oxford, the 
Head Master of Eton, the Viscount Haldane, the Lord Parmoor, and. 
several similar notabilities, while he is also liable to be entertained 
by the most cosmopolitan and least invigorating section of 
London Society. 

The verdict would be, after visits to beth belligerents, “the 
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German Government, which governs, mean to win this war, and are 
pledging their last man and their last mark, while the British 
Government have hardly begun to realize the meaning of the war, 
which they don’t know how to win any more than they know how 
to govern. Unless the world is to be Pan-Germanized, neutrals 
should seize the first pretext to intervene.” 

There is yet another facet of this theory of the dénowement of 
last December, upon which we need not unduly expatiate. But 
it is necessary to remember this much in order to understand 
subsequent events—namely, that before launching its Peace Note 
the White House would have formed some conception as to its 
probable reception on this side, and, rejecting the theory of 
President Wilson as the modern Machiavelli, he must have 
believed, and presumably had good reason to believe, that some- 
thing might be achieved, as the German Government was always 
ready for any peace dictated by them, while some of the Allied 
Governments contained men whgse moral seemed to be at such a 
low ebb that they might conceivably clutch at any overture as a 
drowning man grasps a straw. Dr. Wilson would be the very last 
man to wish to exasperate the sister Republic of France or the 
Allies of France gratuitously, and he must have been satisfied at 
the moment that the larger American interests would in some way 
be served by a drawn war and an inconclusive peace. Provi- 
dentially while the Washington Note was receiving its finishing 
touches, and after neutrals such as Switzerland had been sounded 
by American diplomacy—and the International Jew was every- 
where mobilized—there was a startling political transformation in 
London and the Coalition of evil memory collapsed, with the 
result that instead of addressing a summons to negotiate to a 
group of war-worn and worn-out statesmen, President Wilson, no 
less luckily for the United States than for Great Britain, found 
himself confronted by the Lloyd George Government which had 
been placed in power on a wave of popular apprehension for the 
express purpose of dealing with “ mediation,” of which outside 
Ministerial circles there had. been “intelligent” and, as it proved, 
well-founded “ anticipation.” In a word, the Asquith Cabinet 
were sent about their business because they could not be trusted 
to deal with the delicate situation that would be created when- 
ever the President made his expected move. In the condition to 
which they had been reduced by war strain—not that they 
had ever taken the war too seriously—it was feared that the 
Asquithites might welcome the assistance of Washington, that 
Germany might secure the armistice for which she was angling ; 
in other words, Pan-Germanism would have substantially won 
the war. As they were removed from temptation before it 
materialized, Mr. Asquith and his colleagues are nowadays highly 
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indignant at the whisper of a reflection upon their robustness. 
But this is no invention of any enemy. It is the constant com- 
plaint of their friends and admirers that Mr. Lloyd George had 
“ queered the pitch ” for the Pacifists by his “ fight to a finish ” 
interview last autumn and his unconscionable crime in subse- 
quently ejecting Liberal Imperialism from Downing Street. As 
the enfant terrible of the Progressive forces, the Nation—the 
British equivalent of the New Republic of New York, which 
equally contains its Massinghams—boasted in the course of its 
familiar invective against the present Prime Minister: “ The 
Asquith-Grey Government was slowly feeling its way to the 
American issue ; Mr. George’s language, the nudging and prompt- 
ing of the Northcliffe Press, point away from it.” (Zhe Nation, 
February 17, 1917.) 

The ‘“‘ American issue,” be it remembered, at that time was a 
League of Peace founded on an immediate “ Peace without 
Victory,” i.e. the failure of the Allies and the corresponding 
triumph of Kultur. That this was the policy of our former 
Potsdam Party, which is still working for Germany, has been 
made abundantly clear more than once by the Nation, which 
rarely leaves its readers in doubt as to its meaning, and evidently 
speaking with authority—it may be with the authority of Mr. 
McKenna, who is, we believe, one of the shareholders of the 
Nation—declared : 

When the Asquith Cabinet fell things were being slowly shaped to a kind of 
amelioration (i.e. a Premature Peace). In spite of the “ knock-out” interview and its 
call of “ Hands off” to America, this tendency persisted. . . . The advent of the new 
Government ruined these hopes. The moderates in the Asquith Cabinet had nearly 
all disappeared, and were obviously struck at in the Times (at whose signal ?) before 
the actual fall occurred. 


It is Mr. Lloyd George’s unforgivable offence in the eyes of 
our Bourbons of Progress—to whom even the attitude of the 
Kaiser’s Socialists, who are as tenacious of Alsace-Lorraine as the 
Kaiser himself, conveys no meaning—that he defeated the subtle 
and sinister machinations of which, owing to a passing aberration 
largely founded on an imperfect appreciation of the difference 
between the British nation and the British Government, the 
White House had become an innocent and unconscious tool. 
Everybody is liable, is indeed bound, to make mistakes. The 
question is what men do when they realize their mistakes. We 
all know what little men do, and most politicians are microscopic 
men ; they go on repeating the same blunders because they are 
too vain to admit they were wrong. But President Wilson is not 
a little man. He may indeed prove to be a really great man—a 
worthy successor of Washington and Lincoln. We devoutly hope 
so, and derive no small encouragement by contrasting his dis- 
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couraging winter policy with the promise of spring, as set forth 
in these striking documents which should be read, marked, 
learned and inwardly digested because they embody the vital 
facts of this war, destroy vain illusions dear to Mugwumps, and 
point the way towards victorious peace, which alone contains any 
hope of permanency. 

THE EpITor 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S MESSAGE 
TO THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA 


(PUBLISHED JUNE 11, 1917) 


In view of the approaching visit of the American delegation to 
Russia to express the deep friendship of the American people for 
the people of Russia, and to discuss the best and most practical 
means of co-operation between the two peoples in carrying the 
present struggle for the freedom of all peoples to a successful con- 
summation, it seems opportune and appropriate that I should 
state again in the light of this new partnership the objects the 
United States has had in mind in entering the war. 

Those objects have been very much beclouded during the 
past few weeks by mistaken and misleading statements, and the 
issues at stake are too momentous, too tremendous, too significant 
for the whole human race to permit any misinterpretations and 
misunderstandings, however slight, to remain uncorrected for a 
moment. 

The war has begun to go against Germany, and in their 
desperate desire to escape the inevitable ultimate defeat, those 
who are in authority in Germany are using every possible instru- 
mentality, are making use even of the influence of groups and 
Parties among their own subjects to whom they have never been 
just or fair or even tolerant,to promote a propaganda on both sides 
of the sea which will preserve for them their influence at home and 
their power abroad to the undoing of the very men they are using. 

The position of America in this war is so clearly avowed that 
no man can be excused for mistaking it. She seeks no material 
profit or aggrandizement of any kind. She is fighting for no 
advantage or selfish object of her own, but for the liberation of 
peoples everywhere from the aggressions of autocratic force. 
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The ruling classes in Germany have begun of late to profess 
a like liberality and justice of purpose, but only to preserve the 
power they have set up in Germany and the selfish advantages 
which they have wrongly gained for themselves and their private 
projects of power all the way from Berlin to Bagdad and beyond. 
Government after Government has, by their influence without 
open conquest of its territory, been linked together in a net of 
intrigue directed against nothing less than the peace and liberty 
of the world. . 

The meshes of that net must be broken, but they cannot be 
broken unless wrongs already done are undone, and adequate 
measures must be taken to prevent it from ever again being re- 
wrapped or repaired. 

Of course the Imperial German Government and those whom 
it is using for their own undoing are seeking to obtain pledges that 
the war will end in the restoration of the status quo ante. It was 
the status quo ante out of which this iniquitous war issued forth, the 
power of the Imperial German Government within the Empire, 
and its widespread domination and influence outside of that 
Empire. 

That status must be altered in such fashion as to prevent any 
such hideous thing from ever happening again. We are fighting 
again for the liberty, the self-govenment, and the undictated 
development of all peoples, and every feature of the settlement that 
concludes this war must be conceived and executed for that pur- 
pose. Wrongs must first be righted and then adequate safeguards 
must be created to prevent them being committed again. 
Remedies must be found as well as statements of principle that 
will have a pleasing and sonorous sound. 

Practical questions can be settled only by practical means. 
Phrases will not accomplish the result; effective readjustments 
will, and whatever readjustments are necessary must, be made, 
but they must follow a principle, and that principle is plain. No 
people must be forced under a sovereignty under which it does not 
wish to live. No territory must change hands except for the 
purpose of securing those who inhabit it a fair chance of life and 
liberty. No indemnities must be insisted on except those that 
constitute payment for manifest wrongs done. No readjustments 
of power must be made except such as will tend to secure the future 
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peace of the world and the future welfare and happiness of its 
peoples. 

And then the free peoples of the world must draw together in a 
common covenant, some genuine and practical co-operation, that 
will in effect combine their force to secure peace and justice in the 
dealings of nations with one another. The brotherhood of man- 
kind must no longer be a fair but empty phrase, it must be given 
a structure of force and reality. The nations must realize their 
common life, and effect a workable partnership to secure that life 
against the aggressions of autocratic and self-pleasing power. 

For these things we can afford to pour out blood and treasure, 
for these are the things we have always professed to desire, and 
unless we pour out the blood and treasure now and succeed we may 
never be able to unite or show conquering force again in the great 
cause of human liberty. 

The day has come to conquer or submit. If the forces of 
autocracy can divide us they will overcome. If we stand together 
victory is certain and the liberty which victory will secure. We 
can afford then to be generous, but we cannot afford then or now 
to be weak or omit any single guarantee of justice and security. 

Wooprow WILsoNn 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S FLAG-DAY ADDRESS 
(WasHIncToN MonuMENT, JUNE 14, 1917) 


WE know now clearly, as we knew before we ourselves were 
engaged in the war, that we are not enemies of the German people, 
and they are not our enemies. They did not originate or desire 
this hideous war, or wish that we should be drawn into it, and we 
are vaguely conscious that we are fighting their cause, as they will 
some day see it themselves, as well as our own. They themselves 
are in the grip of the same sinister power that has stretched its 
ugly talons out and drawn blood from us. The war was begun by 
the military masters of Germany, who have proved themselves 
to be also the masters of Austria-Hungary. These men never 
regarded nations as peoples of men, women, and children of like 
blood and frame as themselves, for whom governments existed 
and in whom governments had their life. They regarded them 
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merely as serviceable organizations, which they could, either by 
force or intrigue, bend or corrupt to their own purpose. They 
regarded. the smaller States particularly, and those peoples who 
could be overwhelmed by force, as their natural tools and instru- 
ments of domination. Their purpose had long been avowed. 
The statesmen of other nations to whom that purpose was in- 
credible paid little attention, and regarded what the German 
professors expounded in their classrooms and the German writers 
set forth to the world as the goal of German policy, as rather the 
dream of minds detached from practical affairs, and the prepos- 
terous private conceptions of Germany’s destiny, than the actual 
plans of responsible rulers. But the rulers of Germany knew all 
the while what concrete plans, what well-advanced intrigue lay 
at the back of what professors and writers were saying, and were 
glad to go forward unmolested, filling the thrones of the Balkan 
States with Geiman princes, putting German officers at the service 
of Turkey, developing plans of sedition and rebellion in India and 
Egypt, and setting their fires in Persia. 

The demands made by Austria upon Serbia were a mere single 
step in the plan which compassed Europe and Asia, from Berlin 
to Bagdad. They hoped that those demands might not arouse 
Europe, but they meant to press them, whether they did or not. 
For they thought themselves ready for the final issue of arms. 
Their plan was to throw a belt of German military power and 
political control across the very centre of Europe and beyond the 
Mediterranean into the heart of Asia, and Austria-Hungary was to 
be as much their tool and pawn as Serbia, Bulgaria, Turkey, or the 
ponderous States of the East. Austria-Hungary, indeed, was to 
become a part of the Central German Empire, absorbed and 
dominated by the same forces and influences that originally 
cemented the German States themselves. 

The dream had its heart at Berlin. It could have had its heart 
nowhere else. It rejected entirely the idea of the solidarity of 
race. The choice of peoples played no part at all in the contem- 
plated binding together of the racial and political units which could 
keep together only by force. And they actually carried the greater 
part of that amazing plan into execution. Look how things stand. 
Austria, at their mercy, has acted, not upon its own initiative nor 
upon the choice of its own people, but at Berlin’s dictation, ever 
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since the war began. * Its people now desire peace, but they cannot 
have it until leave is granted from Berlin. The so-called Central 
Powers‘ are, in fact, but a single Power. Serbia is at its mercy 
should its hand be but for a moment freed ; Bulgaria consented 
to its will ; Rumania is overrun by the Turkish armies, which the 
Germans trained into serving Germany, and the guns of the German 
warships lying in the harbour at Constantinople remind the Turkish 
statesmen every day that they have no choice but to take their 
orders from Berlin. From Hamburg to the Persian Gulf the net is 
spread. Is it not easy to understand the eagerness for peace 
which has been manifested by Berlin? Ever since the snare was 
set and sprung, “ Peace, peace, peace,” has been the talk of her 
Foreign Office for a year or more ; not peace upon her own 1mitia- 
tive, but upon the initiative of the nations over which she now 
deems herself to hold the advantage. A little of the talk has been 
public, but most of it has been private, through all sorts of channels. 
It has come to me in all sorts of guises, but never with the terms 
disclosed which the German Government would be willing to 
accept. 

That Government has other valuable pawns in its hands besides 
those I have mentioned. It still holds a valuable part of France, 
though with a slowly relaxing grasp, and practically the whole of 
Belgium. Its armies press close on Russia and overrun Poland. 
It cannot go farther—it dare not go back. It wishes to close its 
bargain before it is too late, and it has little left to offer for the 
pound of flesh it will demand. 

The military masters, under whom Germany is bleeding, see 
very clearly to what point fate has brought them if they fall back, 
or are forced back an inch. Their power abroad, and at home, will 
fall to pieces. It is their power at home of which they are thinking 
now, more than of their power abroad. It is that power which is 
trembling under their very feet. Deep fear has entered their 
hearts. They have but one chance to perpetuate their military 
power, or even their controlling political influence. If they can 
secure peace now, with the immense advantage still in their hands, 
they will have justified themselves before the German people. 
They will have gained by force what they promised to gain by it— 
an immense expansion of German power, and an immense enlarge- 
ment of German industrial and commercial opportunities. Their 
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prestige will be secure, and with their prestige their political power. 
If they fail, their people will thrust them aside. A Government 
accountable to the people themselves will be set up in Germany, 
as has been the case in England, the United States, and France— 
all great countries of modern times except Germany. If they 
succeed they are safe, and Germany and the world are undone. If 
they fail, Germany is saved, and the world will be at peace. If they 
succeed, America will fall within the menace, and we and all the rest 
of the world must remain armed, as they will remain, and must 
make ready for the next step in their aggression. If they fail, the 
world may unite for peace, and Germany may be of the union. 

Do you not now understand the new intrigue for peace, and why 
the masters of Germany do not hesitate to use any agency that 
promises to effect their purpose, the deceit of nations? Their 
present particular aim is to deceive all those who throughout the 
world stand for the rights of peoples and the self-government of 
nations, for they see what immense strength the forces of justice 
and Liberalism are gathering out of this war. They are employing 
Liberals in their enterprises. Let them once succeed and these 
men, now their tools, will be ground to powder beneath the weight 
of the great military Empire ; the revolutionists of Russia will be 
cut off from all succour and the co-operation of Western Europe, 
and a counter-revolution will be fostered and supported : Germany 
herself will lose her chance of freedom, and all Europe will arm for 
the next final struggle. The sinister intrigue is being no less 
actively conducted in this country than in Russia, and in every 
country of Europe into which the agents and dupes of the Imperial 
German Government can get access. 

That Government has many spokesmen here in places both 
high and low. They have learned discretion. They keep within 
the law. It is opinion they utter now, not sedition. They pro- 
claim the Liberal purposes of their masters, and they declare that 
this is a foreign war which can touch America with no danger 
either to her lands or institutions. They set England at the 
centre of the stage, and talk of her ambition to assert her economic 
dominion throughout the world. They appeal to our ancient 
tradition of isolation, and seek to undermine the Government 
with false professions of loyalty to its principles. But they will 
make no headway. Falsehood betrays them in every accent. 
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These facts are patent to all the world, and nowhere more plainly 
than in the United States, where we are accustomed to deal with 
facts, not sophistries, and the great fact that stands out above all 
the rest is that this is a people’s war for freedom, justice, and self- 
government among all the nations of the world—a war to make the 
world safe for the peoples who live upon it, the German people 
included ; and that with us rests the choice to break through all 
these hypocrisies, the patent cheats and masks of brute force, and 
help to set the world free, or else stand aside and let it be dominated 
through sheer weight of arms and the arbitrary choices of the self- 
constituted masters by the nation which can maintain the biggest 
armies, the most irresistible armaments, a power to which the 
world has afforded no parallel, in the face of which political freedom 
must wither and perish. 

For us there was but one choice. We have made it, and woe 
be to that man, or that group of men, that seeks to stand in our 
way in this day of high resolution, when every principle we hold 
dearest is to be vindicated and made secure for the salvation of the 
nation. We are ready to plead at the bar of history, and our flag 
shall wear a new lustre. Once more we shall make good with our 
lives and fortunes the great faith to which we are born, and a new 
glory shall shine in the face of our people. 


THE FRENCH NAVAL BRIGADE OR 
“LES FUSILIERS MARINS” 


I 


I am very fond of the “ Marins,” but so is any one who has had 
the good fortune to work alongside them for any length of time. 

On the outbreak of war, the French decided to make use of 
their surplus naval men to form an additional unit for service in 
the field as infantry. Thus the French Naval Brigade, some six 
thousand strong, came into being and was christened “ La Brigade 
de Fusiliers Marins.” This unit has very deservedly made a great 
name for itself in France, with the army, the navy, and even that 
curious unstable creature of impulse, the public. 

All the officers and men were sailors, the majority Bretons, 
and the remainder hailed from the different big ports, such as 
Toulon and Marseilles. Although the Brigade for nearly two 
years has served with and under its army brothers, it has most 
carefully, jealously, and successfully preserved its naval spirit ; 
or as all “ pukka ” charladies say, “ kept itself to itself.” This 
was, of course, simplified by the fact that, although the Marins 
were transformed into temporary soldiers, they still depended 
entirely on the Admiralty for all supplies and drafts. 

Admiral Ronarch, a Breton also, was given the command. 
A distinguished sailor, and now the youngest vice-admiral in the 
French navy, he had already seen active service and been very 
successful during the Boxer Riots at Pekin. No better man 
could possibly have been chosen to carry out this somewhat 
unusual experiment. No officer has ever been more idolized by 
his men on account of his absolute contempt of danger, his affec- 
tion and care for his subordinates, and his willing sharing of all 
hardships. 

Let us analyse a little the temperament of the individuals 
that have gone to the forming of this magnificent whole. The 
Breton Marin is a not very different person to our own sailor, 
as all readers of those delightful and vivid books by Pierre Loti, 
about life at sea, must know. With a Marin, the greater the 
hardships and danger, the so much better does he fight. He is 
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always full of conversation, cheerfulness, and the very last word 
in perfectly futile rumours. He crosses the Rhine most mornings, 
assassinates the Crown Prince every afternoon, and by night has 
invariably heard of the destruction of incalculable aeroplanes. 
Though a poor scribe, he writes with much humour, albeit frequent 
profanity. In billets he prefers to be drunk. That is to say, 
whenever the Almighty unbends sufficiently to offer him the 
slenderest straw of opportunity. When that occurs, he says a 
fervent Te Deum, clutches the straw firmly in both hands and, 
to all intents and purposes, ceases to be of the smallest use to 
the C.O. or the nation for some twenty-four hours. 

In fact those days in billets are a hot-bed of trouble for all 
good Marins. Most of them have a collection of terms of imprison- 
ment to their credit, varying from three weeks to some seventy- 
two years, all to be “expiated at the termination of the war.” 
The farce of it! Can’t you imagine a pompous tribunal after 
peace is declared sentencing an armless man, the proud possessor 
of the Médaille Milhitarre, with its strip of treasured yellow ribbon, 
to hard labour? Is it surprising then that the men receive 
their sentences with about as much emotion as they display when 
slaying a—well, you know !—in their shirts on tub days ? 

In the trenches, however, if you are looking for endurance, 
pluck, and gaiety, I commend you to my friends the Marins. 
Bravery and a kind heart atone for a multitude of sins these 
days as always. Of their staunchness to their pals in the face 
of the greatest possible danger, of their devotion to their officers, 
and of the daily deeds of quiet heroism which are the proof, I 
will not even begin to tell. It is impossible to speak of one without 
drifting on to such countless others, for which there is no room 
in these pages. The whole unit is just a typical instance of the 
success of the French introduction, into this war, of that wonderful 
spirit of camaraderie between officers and men, which in some 
inexplicable manner has in no way weakened the discipline. 

In short, the Marins with their blue caps, red pompons, and 
smiling faces have won their way into all hearts. 


II 


The Brigade, no sooner equipped, was hurried away to the 
Ghent district in Flanders, on August 7, 1914, to help check the 
German flanking movement then threatening to cut off the 
Belgian army at Antwerp. 

he French and English troops on arriving at Ghent found 
the inhabitants off their heads with joy, for each member hope- 
fully imagined that this meant that their town would not be 
evacuated, or allowed to fall into enemy hands. Every kind of 
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food, cigarettes, and presents were pressed into the men’s hands 
and pockeis, until they looked more like burglars returning home 
after a successful night’s work than soldiers. But there was 
very little time to be spared over ententes, for the Marins went 
straight into action at Melle, a little village some few miles out 
of Ghent. They fought magnificently, and the Germans were 
so surprised to meet with this quite unexpected resistance that 
their advance was momentarily checked and the required. precious 
time gained. At one point the enemy then attacked, but were 
repulsed with heavy losses. The Marins, making a gallant bayonet 
charge, followed up their advantage and succeeded in driving the 
Germans out of a neighbouring village, and in pushing them back 
several kilometres during the night. 

Next morning we went into this village. A more eerie, creepy 
place, by reason of its absolute silence and stillness, I have never 
seen. All the windows were smashed, of course, and the doors 
pulled off their hinges. In the streets, courtyards, and houses 
the dead were lying as they had fallen. Inside the rooms, tables 
were still littered with food, forks on the floor, everything just 
as it had been abandoned in haste by the German soldiery. 

In one big farm we went to we found quantities of starving 
animals that cannot have been fed or cared for for many days. 
Colts, calves, cows, pigs, and rabbits were loosed to forage for 
themselves. Only the watchdog, heavily chained, gave trouble. 
He had obviously been contaminated. by his late Boche entourage, 
for he savagely impressed upon us, with a great exhibition of 
frightfulness, that in his opinion all English were better dead. 
Most of the searchers in these deserted barns experienced 
moments of intense fright, since it seemed too much to hope that 
the dark corners should harbour no lurking Boches, whose hobby 
and good pleasure it would have been to pot any fool verddémmter 
Englander. 

No sooner had this little advance put new heart into all the 
men than news came that Antwerp had fallen and that the 
Germans were crossing the River Scheldt in large numbers. This 
threatening to cut off Ghent, orders had been given the Admiral 
to fall back and abandon the town. 

In one little village at which our work detained us after its 
evacuation by the Allied troops—owing to the Germans being 
on the edge of it—we came across a good example of the phlegmatic 
Flamand. The village was shuttered’ and deserted; all good 
inhabitants having fled or securely barricaded themselves in their 
cellars. The little village shop, however, remained open as usual. 
Being rather shorter of food than we liked, we went in to buy 
some of the prehistoric gingerbreads on view in the window. 
Behind the counter was the regulation old Flemish woman, of 
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the ageless, bulgy variety. She weighed out those biscuits into 
a paper bag, and the effort took years off her life as well as off 
ours, because she just could not get the weights right. One 
biscuit would be too large or the next too small, and so she went 
on ad infinitum until we could have shaken her. I wonder how 
many gingerbreads the Germans took half an hour afterwards, 
or paid for ? 

As we left the village, however, we saw a striking contrast 
to this good soul’s fatalism. A very stout and flustered old 
civilian gentleman was endeavouring to take cover up a culvert. 
The architect who designed the village draining system had, most 
unkindly, not taken this gentleman’s generous proportions into 
account, since, as far as we could judge, the culvert being some 
three sizes too small, he appeared securely stuck there for the 
duration of the war. : 

The retreat had now begun and all the western roads out of 
Ghent were choked by a stream of refugees, dragging themselves 
along. Added to them was a potpourri of soldiery, mostly the 
remains of Belgium’s heroic little army from Antwerp. There 
were also smatterings of French and English infantry, a few lost 
transport sections, and even some of those undefeatable Piccadilly 
*buses, still smothered in their blatant advertisements. A more 
pathetic, weary, worn-out collection of humanity, toiling along 
through the dust of those intermimable Flemish roads, it would 
be impossible to imagine. Of all the haunting memories this war 
must leave, the worst is assuredly that of an army in retreat. 
Nothing short of a victorious advance over the same ground can 
dispel or wipe it out. 

Please God, we shall achieve it some day. 


Ill 


By October 15, 1914, the Brigade de Marins had fallen back 
on to the line of the River Yser, where the Allies had decided to 
make a final stand. There had already been many skirmishes 
and rear-guard actions when the defence of the town and sector 
of Dixmude was alloted to the Admiral. The town made a great 
salient, like thrée sides of a square, in the lines. The trenches 
were mere scratches in the earth, bearing no kind of resemblance 
to the solid trenches of to-day. Every fighting man was in the 
front line, for there were no supports, no reserves, no clothing or 
kit, and insufficient rations. The Admiral was given some Belgian 
troops, already exhausted by their recent fighting, to add to his 
handful of men. His small share of light field artillery, all that 
could be spared, was entirely inadequate. 

Pitted against them were three fresh German army corps, 1n 
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the full flush of a victorious advance, magnificently equipped, 
and supported by heavy guns, field artillery, and unlimited 
ammunition. 

“Try and hold four days,” the Admiral was told, and he held 
for close on a month. What that meant only those who witnessed 
that gigantic and unequal struggle can realize. In a few days 
the bombardment had reduced the charming little town of Dixmude 
into a mass of flaming, crumbling ruins. Night after night the 
burning houses and surrounding farms lit up the whole sky with 
one great orange glare, until one wondered how there could be 
anything left to burn. 

' The men were subjected all day to a storm of shells, and were 
unable to reply. Endless hours passed in repulsing enemy attacks 
of almost overwhelming odds. Communication between different 
parts of the lines was non-existent, as was all possibility of reinforc- 
ing weakening places. A French Staff officer arriving at Dixmude 
with an order asked a Marin the whereabouts of his reserves. 
“There are none,” he proudly replied ; then added, “‘ In the navy, 
when one man fights we all fight.” 

One night a few hundred Germans surprised a portion of the 
French trenches. Placing their disarmed prisoners in front of 
them they succeeded in forcing their way into the town, shooting 
all they met, and murdering the wounded. After some sharp 
street fighting, the enemy found themselves at last surrounded. 
and cut off. In savage desperation, they then turned on their 
prisoners and shot them down like dogs. This revolting butchery 
was too much for the Marins. I do not think many of those 
German cowards escaped, and I am sure that the episode is one 
which the Marins will neither forgive nor forget. 

On November 10 the tide was too great to be withstood any 
longer. The Germans launching a still more furious attack on 
the weakest part of the salient, the trenches were taken at last 
and one of the Marin battalions cut off and lost. Dixmude having, 
therefore, to be abandoned, the French took up the present- 
day line on the banks of the Yser river. The inundations let 
loose about that time have immeasurably strengthened the 
position. 

If the toll paid by the Marins and the Belgians in the defence 
of the town was heavy, the enemy had paid a share out of all 
proportion to their gain. The advance of their hordes had been 
checked at a moment when every day’s delay spelt ultimate 
defeat. To accomplish this had cost the Brigade half its effectives 
of men and close on a hundred officers ; but it had achieved its 
ambition and won everlasting fame and honour. 

After the Battle of Dixmude, the Marins were sent to trenches 
near Ypres, where they once more had to bear the brunt of very 
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heavy fighting. From thence, after a bare ten days’ rest, they 
were moved to the lines in the north. 

Comparatively recently they—as a separate Brigade—were 
disbanded. To-day a battalion remains as the custodian of the 
flag which was given the Brigade after their defence of Dixmude, 
and as the representative of the heroic deeds of the “ Fusiliers 
Marins.” No need to question their determination to carry out 
worthily this sacred trust. 


IV 


Of Cacherat and his Tartarin de Tarascon adventures I should 
like to tell you, since I have the honour of this Marin’s acquaint- 
ance. 

His lieutenant informed me one day that Cacherat was a 
lapin, a sacré bandit, and le meilleur de mes hommes! He has 
been a “ Fusilier Marin ” since 1914 and intends remaining one, 
if the decision has anything to do with him. Nevertheless he 
gets into trouble again and again. Recently he was arrested for 
adding to his repertoire the new, but apparently unpardonable, 
crime of bestowing a pair of Government boots on a barefooted 
refugee pal back in billets. 

That did for it! The C.O. decided forthwith that the prisoner 
was not désirable and should be returned to the depot with a 
draft. Before the sentence could be carried out there remained 
another twenty-four hours to be passed in the trenches. Cacherat, 
muttering imprecations that would be a godsend to von Hinden- 
burg, mentally decided that he would show them whether he 
were désirable or not. His trench neighbours the Zouaves were 
under orders that night to attack an enemy outpost. Volunteers 
were called for. Cacherat offered himself, but was told to run 
away and play, since this was a Zouave tea-party to which no 
sailors were admitted. 

Ignoring the snub, he straightway asked his lieutenant for 
two hours’ leave of absence on urgent private business. To his 
intense surprise this request was granted, on the strict under- 
standing that he would get flayed alive if he were not back 
punctually. Thus it was that at 8.15, as the Zouave attack was 
about to be launched, the subaltern in command found himself 
doling out bombs and hand-grenades into the outstretched eager 
palms of a youthful Marin—the possessor of an india-rubber 
countenance—who announced cheerfully that he wiendrai avec. 
And he did! 

There followed the usual wild dash across the open No-Man’s- 
Land, the usual wild rifle volleying from the enemy outpost, and 
the usual limp, silent figures falling by the way, as the yelling, 
swaying mob struggled over the parapet. 
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First over were the Zouave officer and Cacherat; the men 
followed close behind, picking up the German five-second time- 
fuse grenades before they could burst, and hurling them back 
to the givers. One fell in the subaltern’s pocket and was taken 
out, a second before it exploded, by a plucky private. 

All being now over and the outpost won, at the cost of half 
of its handful of attackers, Cacherat returning to his own trench 
cheerfully reported himself to his lieutenant. 

The enthusiastic Zouaves were less reticent. The tale got 
told to the Marin’s commander, who told the Staff, who told the 
General. Thus next morning, Cacherat, somewhat surprised, but 
highly gratified, found himself not only a hero, but promoted to 
be the commander’s orderly. Moreover, his return to the depot 
was cancelled, and he became the proud owner of a citation, or 
mention in dispatches, that many a man would give his right 
arm to deserve. 

There was no holding him now. He knew he would not be 
turned out of his battalion whatever iniquity he might perpetrate, 
so being thildlike and full of guile he took every advantage of 
the situation. On the first glorious day in his new and trusted 
duties as orderly, he drank all the mess rum and liqueurs, entirely 
scrapped and consigned to a better world the only Staff bicycle, 
and had the devil’s own joy-ride in the commander’s car ! 

Strange to relate, he was returned at dawn—with love—to 
his old company in the trenches, and there was an immediate 
and unexpected vacancy for an orderly. 

The last I heard of Cacherat, a few weeks ago, showed him 
as irrepressible asever. A great personage, it appears, was passing 
through a neighbouring town. Seeing a stray Marin, where one 
had apparently no right to be, he asked the man who and what 
he was. Saluting, the delinquent blandly remarked, “Je suis 
le fameux Cacherat ! ” 


V 


Personally, I don’t think sailors, all the world over, ever really 
grow up. This is probably why all spoil them, and most things 
are forgiven them. They never lose that Peter-Panish faculty 
of “let’s pretend” and its accompanying gift of dressing up. 
If this spirit is an asset on board ship, it 1s invaluable in the 
trenches, since the men are in consequence never depressed or 
bored. It was impossible to enter the sad and shell-wrecked 
little town of X——, close behind their lines, without meeting 
at every turn some new proof of the Marin humour and resource. 

I have seen them career down the hill of a cobbled street, 
pitted with shell-holes, in a Canadian canoe artfully fitted on to 
perambulator wheels. The crew, wildly brandishing a double- 
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bladed paddle, looked forward with gusto to the almighty bump 
which was invariably the grand finale to this shooting of the 
rapids. Far be it from them ever to let the Hun, or any of his 
projectiles, interfere in any way with the sport, even should the 
latter insist upon sharing the same street. 

Concerts could be heard going on in the cellars of the tumble- 
down houses, where any musicians capable of squeezing some 
sort of a tune out of the jangling pianos were greatly in demand. 

In the early palmy days of the war when such things abounded, 
one wag collected in his cellar all the clocks of the town. He hung 
them on nails round the wall, and soon had them ali going and 
striking simultaneously, to his joy, but to the distraction of his 
neighbours. 

Other people’s clothes, which have been the playthings of the 
wind and the weather in roofless houses for many months, hold 
out few attractions or possibilities to ordinary mortals. But not 
so to a sailor. To him they represent endless hours of joy and 
contentment. 

One day in X—— two of them arrayed themselves in these 
“borrowed” plumes. One wore a beautiful top-hat that at 
the heyday of its glory had assuredly adorned no less a head 

than that of the local semi-god or mare. True, a flippant shell 

splinter had removed the brim, and the nap—having lost its 
head—went backwards; but what of that? The other sailor 
was transformed into the most seductive female apparition : 
battered straw hat with immense feathers, long trailing frock, 
and festive glad-eye to complete. 

They were walking arm in arm down the street, very gravely 
making the most outrageous love to one another. From some 
hundred. yards away, seeing and duly appreciating the scene, I 
silently opened and proffered my cigarette-case. In the twinkling 
of an eye, the fairy flung her courting to the winds. Grasping 
all impeding skirts in a masterful hand, and holding them unblush- 
ingly out of harm’s way, she tore towards me. Before taking 
two cigarettes, however, she swept me a magnificent curtsy 
that would have put a duchess to shame. Then solemnly the 
couple began once more their leisured walk hand in hand, con- 
tentedly puffing clouds of smoke before them. 

War, like life, consists of contrasts, and a very different scene 
was being enacted close by. Against the crumbling walls of the 
old church at X——— the Marins have made a little cemetery, 
where all who fall in action are buried. There is a tragic quantity 
of those little white wooden crosses, with just the name and 
regimental number written below that simple phrase which 
means so much, “ Mort au champ d’honneur.”’ 

Everything that could help make this plot of desolate ground 
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look something like their far-away peaceful cemeteries at home 
is pressed into service. Ravages by shells are immediately 
repaired, and any available flowers picked to put upon the graves. 
The borders are made of kitchen tiles, bannisters or other house- 
hold furniture, and there are little crucifixes roughly carved in 
wood. 

In one corner of the cemetery two Marins were arranging 
with infinite pains, as a guard round a newly made grave, the 
railings from some child’s cot which they had unearthed in the 
debris of a house. 

One of the men looked up and said in reply to my inquiry, 
“Yes, he was my friend and my cousin. He and I were children 
together in the same village in Brittany. We served together 
in the company, so I was with him when he was killed—en avant 
there—only two weeks ago. His mother has sent me this photo- 
graph of him to put on his cross, and we are making everything 
as nice as she would wish it.” 

Carefully the little parcel was extracted from the pocket of 
his jumper for me to see. From the photograph, the cheery 
strong face of a young Marin looked out at one. The two comrades 
then produced the jagged remains of a pane of glass—indeed 
a rare treasure within a mile of the lines. This formed a rough 
frame to keep the weather from the photograph, and was nailed 
over the dead boy’s name on his cross. 

Could that poor mother but have seen the simple care and 
affection that was put into this labour of love, it would have 
done her sad heart good. 

“ JEANNE GOUIN ” 


DEFORMED FEET IN WOMEN 


Tuts article is the outcome of a revelation which has been afforded 
by the recent fashion of wearing very short skirts. ‘Two or three 
years ago no one knew the extent to which deformity of feet 
among women prevails in this country. It is not many years 
since writers of fiction would timidly venture on such expressions 
as “a tiny foot peeped out below her dress,” or, if the writer felt 
more daring, “ she displayed a neatly turned ankle.” But at the 
present time a woman is considered to be correct so long as she 
does not display her knees. Good or bad, this is due to the 
short skirt, and I know my place well enough to prevent my 
attacking the present fashion, which may be a chilly one, but it 
certainly allows freedom of movement and discourages dirt. 
Other obscure reasons for it there may be, but, human nature 
being what it is, there is one obvious benefit which accrues to the 
deserving class of dressmakers, and that is that it enables them 
to retire the earlier from their lucrative business. The short 
skirt, apart from its intrinsic value, has carried with it a revelation 
which ought to earn the gratitude of the next generation of girls 
if by its means some remedies may be found for the present 
lamentable state of women’s feet. But will women themselves 
face the ugly facts and seek to help their growing children and 
nieces ? It is to make them do so that I am venturing to bring 
down on my anonymous head the wrath of women which must 
precede their acknowledgment of the evil. 

The extent to which flat-foot prevails among the most active 
class of our women is found to be at least 70 per cent. of those 
between the ages of fifteen and forty-five. A certain degree of 
this ugly shape is apparently the correct thing in certain negro 
races. It is normal with them and is probably a matter of adapta- 
tion, and ex hypothesi useful to them. To us it is neither useful 
nor pleasing in appearance. Flat-foot is not one of those variations 
which form the subject of the dreary studies of the biometrician. 
That way neglect lies. But though it is not evolutionary in its 
nature it certainly has much to do with local and constitutional 
defects at the age of rapid development in girls—that is to say, 
at puberty. 
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To come now to the facts: In the course of my daily duties 
during the last year or so I gathered gradually an impression that 
the feet and ankles of women were less pleasing objects than I 
once thought them to be. It seemed well to me to put this 
impression into figures as a preliminary step, and I took careful 
notes of a large number of pedestrian women and girls, ranging 
from the age of about fifteen to forty-five, carefully excluding 
any such gross deformities of a secondary kind as arise from club- 
foot or diseases of the joints. 

There were three hundred and fifty-five cases in all, and they 
were taken from the population of a town which shall be nameless, 
representative of all classes except mill-hands and the very poor. 
The physical quality of these was favourable on the whole to 
good, development, the town being a prosperous one and large. 
This fact shows that the extent of the evil displayed is here, if 
anything, understated. So unpleasing and monotonous were the 
results of this inquiry that after the above groups had been noted 
and, sifted I ceased this prelimmary study. It was sufficient to 
afford a starting-point for observation of larger numbers and other 
districts, and I hope it will be taken up by women who are working 
for the betterment of their young sisters. 

This first series of three hundred and fifty-five cases contained 
one hundred and three with normal or straight ankles and no 
sign of flat-foot. The remainmg two hundred and fifty-two 
showed in one or both feet clear evidence of flat-foot in all degrees 
of that deformity up to the full extent of hideous splay-foot. 
A few exhibited a turning-in of one or both feet, and a few were 
bow-legged. These were not reckoned in the two hundred and 
fifty-two cases of flat-foot. 

Such deformities are best seen in their luxuriance from behind 
while the person is walking. Neither in standing, nor in sitting 
with the foot raised for clinical examination, nor in standing with 
bare feet, can the full extent of the working defect be properly 
estimated. As they walked, I must own, these poor things 
seemed to be in no special pain. They walked sufficiently fast, 
and all but the two hundred and fifty-two in an ungainly fashion. 

Certainly before the Great War, and perhaps even now, this 
challenge to women would be met by the familiar tu quoque / as 
to the feet of men. I have made no corresponding notes as to 
the feet of young men and youths for two reasons—one is that 
at present their gaiters and puttees very much hide any existing 
defect, and the other is that we know well enough what the 
ankles and feet of young men were like in pre-war days, when the 
short-trousered, gaudy-socked, shoe-wearing young man was a 
common object of the streets, and he displayed very little of the 
defect which is disfiguring women to-day, in spite of their other 
numerous charms. 
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Before I leave the region of fact I would add that I examined 
about two hundred other cases, in addition to the three hundred 
and. fifty-five, and could only label these as “ borderland ”’ cases, 
and I venture to say that candid study of this matter on a large 
scale will show more rather than less of this damaging defect. 

Now if there be 70 per cent. of young women amongst our 
better part of the population walking about, unashamed and 
unaware of such deformity of their valuable members, it is a 
deplorable fact and one to which Mr. Fisher will have to attend 
when he can. In the meantime I say with Captain Cuttle, ‘‘ When 
found make a note of.” 

It would take many generations of eugenic treatment of our 
people to alter such a condition as this, but a very little attention 
to foot-drill as part of elementary education would greatly tend 
to improve the vigour of the structures of the growing girls’ and 
boys’ feet. I understand that in most schools each lesson lasts 
for three-quarters of an hour, and it would be an easy matter 
for the Education Board to order that three or four out of the 
six lessons of each working-day should finish with ten minutes’ 
foot-drill for every class. Is this a counsel of perfection because 
it might lessen slightly the “results”? which the hard-driven 
school teacher is expected to pump out of the tired brains of the 
children ? The Greeks in those great days of Athens would have 
seen to it that the physical perfection of their children, no less 
than the esthetic and intellectual, was their constant and assiduous 
care. 

As a moralist, as well as a medical man, I cannot refrain from 
pointing out the strong support which this revelation of deformity 
gives to the pithy words of Burns as to what might happen if we 
saw ourselves as others see us. Women in general are not unaware 
and have even been heard to speak of the defects of person they 
see in their dearest friends, and assuredly our inferior sex are not 
guiltless of this foible. But I am perfectly sure that if on August 15, 
1915, every woman had been compelled by law to be snapshotted 
from behind as she walked, and her photograph attached to her 
Registration Card, the present fashion of short skirts would have 
been killed by women themselves in two months from that date. 
Soon should we have learnt in private conversation and women’s 
weekly newspapers that “ really these skirts are very unbecoming,” 
that “ really, after all, they suit very few women and are decidedly 
chilly,” and more in the same line. Miss A would say, “I can’t 
think how dear Mrs. B with such feet can wear a short skirt” ; 
Mrs. C, “I am thankful I have not such wretched ankles as 
Miss D.” Forthwith the august leaders of fashion would have 
issued a ukase from their unknown offices to the effect that 
this fashion must be made to cease. But, from the point of 
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view of knowing the worst, it is fortunate that this has not 
happened. It remains for women themselves to take in hand 
this business and to see it through. 

I trust the present time of stress and storm may not be con- 
sidered an unfitting one in which to draw attention to a widely 
spread physical defect, very remediable in the young, and un- 
doubtedly more important in the coming days, in view of the 
increasing employment of women in occupations which involve 
much standing. 

A note is given below from a masterly little work called -The 
Human Body, by our leading British anatomist,* a book which 
contains more condensed and valuable information on human 
anatomy and physiology in 256 pages than any I know. It 
requires little reflection to see the bearing of his lucid remarks 
on the present subject. 

As I neither desire to achieve glory from this revelation and 
challenge to women, nor to court their enmity, I subscribe myself 


Morauist, M.D. 


* The Human Body, by Professor Arthur Keith, M.D., F.R.S. Price 1s. Published 
by the Home University Library of Modern Knowledge. Pp. 222, 223. Referring to 
the collapse of the arch of the foot in flat-foot he says: “Our bones are really not 
bound and kept together at joints by passive fibrous ligaments (except in the case of 
the knee-joint). At all other joints muscles keep the bones in apposition except when 
the movements become forced or extreme; it is only in these extreme movements 
that the ligaments take a part in limiting the action and securing the joint. This is also 
the case with the ligaments of the arch of the foot. When we stand the arch is main- 
tained by the steady and continuous action of muscles. Some of these pass along the 
soles of the foot from heel to toes, and act like the tense string of a bow, but the chief 
supporting muscles are situated in the leg, and sustain the arch of the foot by means 
of long tendons. Every one knows how tiresome a thing it is to stand still; it fatigues 
infinitely more than walking, because in standing these muscles of the sole are con- 
tinuously in action, whereas in walking they have alternate phases of action and rest. 

“Few people realize how complex is the act of standing and the great number of 
joints and muscles which are involved. Not a muscle of the foot is asleep then, all 
are in action binding the various joints of the foot together to form a solid supporting 
baso for the upright body. A dead man, however stark death may have rendered the 
trunk, cannot be maintained upright without support. Even a statue needs to have 
its feet firmly bolted to the pedestal. In the living standing man all the muscles of the 
leg are in quivering action, balancing and stiffening the legs on the feet. All the time 
messages are passing from the muscles to the centres in the spinal cord, from which 
other messages are being issued to regulate and co-ordinate the muscles in their action.” 

From this description itis easy to see how important a factor in the fatigue of standing 
is the exhaustion of nervous tissue owing to the increased effort of standing with a 
broken-down arch of the foot. 


THE INVENTIONS OF WAR 


In all wars—or, at any rate, in the vast majority—victory has 
been with the nation that has shown the greatest inventive genius ; 
that has cut adrift from all preconceived ideas ; in other words, 
the nation that has discovered some new formula or weapon of 
attack. And history tells us this over and over again. To begin 
with, there was the famous horse of Troy, which, however mythical, 
is evidence enough that Homer realized the importance of new 
methods and new machines of war. Again, the Byzantines by 
the invention of Greek fire completely defeated all attempts of 
the Saracens to occupy Constantinople. Then, too, there was 
the celebrated Macedonian phalanx, and the scythe-armed chariots 
used by Alexander at the Battle of Arbela, against which the 
Persian army was unable to stand. In later years a Saracen 
admiral conceived the idea of hanging the shields of his fighting 
men on the bulwarks of his vessels, thus improvising a new armour, 
against which the enemy loosed their missiles in vain. 

There are countless instances of the evolution of military 
inventions all down the ages—inventions which brought victory 
to the nation that had the genius to conceive and use them. 

In this respect the trireme was another stroke of naval genius ; 
as also the siege platform, both of which gave a preponderance 
and ultimate success to Roman arms. Again, at the Battle of 
Hastings, as is well known, the Conqueror’s victory was due, not 
alone to his pretended flight, but also to the fact that the Norman 
archers conceived the idea of shooting their arrows in mid-air, 
much to the discomfort and ultimate rout of the Anglo-Saxon 
army. 

But to come to modern times and later wars, the story is 
invariably the same. The fire-ships of Drake, though by no 
means a novelty even in the sixteenth century, were a revived 
means of destruction of which he alone thought of making use. 
Then, again, there was the Siege of Gibraltar, which lasted for 
three years, seven months, and four days, and which was finally 
raised by the genius of the Governor, General Elliot, who, loading 
his cannon with red-hot shot, burned the attacking fleet to the 
water’s edge. And to give yet one further instance of a novelty 
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of war followed by victory, there is the Merrimac of the American 
War of Secession, and the Confederate device of covering her 
hull with iron rails. For a short time she sank all before her, 
but when later she met the famous Monitor, with her revolving 
turret, it was realized that a still greater novelty scoured the seas. 
These are but a few of the cases to be found in history of most 
wals. 

Now in the several instances here quoted two things will be 
noticed: first, that in every case a practically new form of 
attack was devised; and secondly, that victory resulted owing 
to the fact that one only of the belligerents had conceived the 
idea. Had the same tactics or invention been adopted by both, 
victory, ceteris paribus, would have been with the most numerous 
host or fleet—in other words, “the big battalions.” As things 
happened, the most astute inventive genius won the day. Pur- 
suing this line of thought, one realizes that if the Emperor 
Napoleon’s artillery had been armed with the modern French 
‘75 and Villeneuve’s fleet had been fitted with wireless, victory 
would have been with the French and a “ Te Deum ” would have 
been sung in Notre-Dame, not in St. Paul’s. As it was, Welling- 
ton’s squares and Nelson’s tactics—out-worn and useless now— 
were the deciding factors at Waterloo and Trafalgar. 

And so it is to-day, and always will be. To bring one’s enemy 
to his knees, surely and speedily, one must out-weapon him, so 
to speak. What has taken place recently on the frontier of 
India is a case in point. In years past information as to hostile 
tribes has been obtained through friendly natives, not always 
infallible; the Indian Government decides that a punitive 
expedition shall be undertaken. Then follows a hunt, for many 
months it may be, through broken country and mountainous 
regions, at great expense and loss of life, until the offenders are 
brought to heel. And these repeated, though as a rule minor, 
expeditions have dogged the footsteps of our Indian rule ever 
since the days of the great Clive. How do matters stand to-day ? 
India now has eyes as well as ears : she no longer relies for informa- 
tion as to the intention and movements of hostile tribes on spies 
or bazaar rumours, she can see for herself what is taking place 
towards Kabul. If trouble is brewing beyond the North-West 
Gate and the natives are assembling with hostile intent, an 
aeroplane hovers continually over the disaffected area and reports 
every move to the Commander-in-Chief. It may be that the 
most drastic measures are necessary to quell the rising. If this 
is the case the Flying Corps can, as a rule, settle the matter, or at 
any rate go far in that direction. Accordingly an aeroplane, 
without the disturbing influence of an anti-aircraft gun, hovers 
over the village where the tribes are assembling and drops a few 
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bombs. ‘The effect is miraculous, a “ bolt from the blue ” is on a ° 
par with it, with the result that terror is spread, not only through 
the little army, but throughout the entire district. In these 
conditions of war, with the chances so unequal, how is it possible 
for the native of the Indian frontier to fight with any hope at 
all of victory? Either he must sue for peace on all such 
occasions or else be annihilated. There is no alternative. Here 
is indeed evidence enough, and complete, as to the vital importance 
of new tactics and inventions in all warfare. 

And so it is and will continue to be until the end of Time. As 
the old order passes away, giving place to new, so the marvellous 
inventions of one age are discarded for something more wonderful 
in the next. 

From the stone-throwing of the primitive savage one can trace 
quite clearly the successive steps of man-killing devices that end 
with the most modern and up-to-date weapon. Thus, briefly, 
if we start with the sling, there follows the catapult, the bow-and- 
arrow, the crossbow, the arquebus, the flint-lock, the Snider, the 
magazine rifle, and to-day—the acme of all—the Lewis gun. 
All are the result, so to speak, of progressive imagination ; all 
are natural steps on the road of mechanical evolution. The 
really odd thing is that, great as is the inventive distance that 
separates the sling from the Lewis gun, practically every machine 
of war that has ever been devised is made use of by one or other 
of the tribes or nations of the world to-day. Such being the 
case, how many of us realize that now, more than ever, an inven- 
tive imagination is the soul of victory; that to defeat one’s 
enemy it is vital to possess a weapon more destructive than 
anything he has ever thought of; or evolve some system of 
attack that he is unable to counteract. Lord Lytton in The 
Coming Race, with a rare imagination only equalled by that 
of Jules Verne, conceives a chemical substance called ‘ Vrill,” 
with which he arms the decimating host of the future. Contained, 
if I remember rightly, in small cylinders, this subtle force anni- 
hilates entire armies! Such a conception seems beyond the 
bounds of the possible. And yet, though we considered Z'wenty 
Thousand Leagues under the Sea merely as a fascinating story, Jules 
Verne, wild as we thought his narrative, clearly conceived the 
modern submarine, Thus it may be—who knows ?—that in the 
future Lord Lytton’s imagination may “ come to harvest.” But, 
be that as it may, the time is not yet. And yet we have got as 
far as asphyxiating shells; we are certainly progressing—indeed, 
so much so that, bearing this instance in mind, one is justified 
in asking whether, in a few decades, “ Vrill,” or something like 
it, may not be a practical arm of warfare. 

Now, taking all these things into consideration, what are our 
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chances to-day of defeating the Central Powers? Bearing in 
mind Catherine the Great’s decree forbidding her subjects to 
discuss matters they did not understand, I am not inclined to 
venture an opinion as to the military capabilities of the Entente 
generals. On the question, however, of engines of war and means 
of destruction the most pacific individual has a right to express 
himself as to the nation’s genius. On this score, then, it is quite 
clear that up to now neither the Entente nor the Central armies 
have been outmanceuvred, or indeed have invented a weapon of 
offence that has produced decisive results. To use a colloquial 
expression, we are, so far, “like as we lie.” At the same time the 
war has provided many new and terrible inventions, of which gas 
is perhaps the most diabolical. Whether or no the Huns con- 
ceived the idea first matters little; the fact remains that they 
made use of it first. Had they alone possessed a monopoly of the 
chemical ingredients necessary, they might have gone far on the 
way to victory. As it was they were, so to speak, “ hoist with 
their own petard.” Again, barbed wire, more than anything else, 
has revolutionized modern warfare. But here, too, had the 
Central Powers guarded the secret of this devilish obstacle, their 
road to victory would have been short. As it is, before the Huns 
are driven back to the Rhine our armies will, in all likelihood, 
have to plough their way through miles—not yards—of almost 
impenetrable entanglements. Here is scope indeed for the genius 
who can invent a wire-reaping machine : it would save thousands 
of lives. 

Now, the French ‘75 is a marvel of artillery resource: the 
mechanism is a secret, known to only a select few. Still, though 
it probably saved Verdun, it failed to pronounce the final verdict 
of war. The fact is, the Germans themselves possessed a gun 
which partially counteracted this new French weapon of destruc- 
tion. On the other hand, at the outset of hostilities the Huns 
were said to “rule the air”; indeed, at one time it almost looked 
as though they had devised a super-aeroplane against which 
nothing could fly and live. All that has been changed of late, and 
once again we are, to say the least, on level terms as regards this 
arm of war, though the tables may again be turned on us. 

And what is to be the next development in this, the great war 
of mechanism ? At the present stage it would seem to be a contest 
between land and water, between the Tank and the Submarine ; 
for if the latter is a Hun peril, the Tank—the Adam of its type— 
is @ mammoth quite as alarming as the prehistoric ichthyosaurus. 
In the case of the former the Germans have certainly not had it 
all their own way, for, even granting, for argument’s sake, that 
their U-boats are superior, our defence is formidable in the 
extreme. As to the latter, here indeed was a novelty of war 
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and one that took the Hun completely by surprise. And more than 
that, it possessed the all-important advantage in that it appeared 
suddenly and that we alone of the belligerents had conceived 
the idea. Here, then, were the two essential elements of success. 
Of course, the secret of their existence was divulged the moment 
they appeared on the scene, with the natural result that the 
Hun will copy our thunder and try to counteract the unparalleled 
advantage we held. At least, that would appear to be the logical 
sequence. Having gauged by all possible tests the invincibility 
of this new arm, it was only necessary for us to place the requisite 
number in the field and their devastations might have led to 
victory. As it is, even if a super-Tank were constructed—of 
which there is no sign—it is certain to be met by a Hunnish 
facsimile that in any case will obliterate the value of our unique 
invention. In these circumstances one can only hope for another 
effort of supreme genius, and that in a new direction. After all, 
genius, like space, has no limitation; thus the brain which devised 
a Tank is capable of constructing an even more deadly weapon. 
One has only to see the Tanks at work to realize that one is in 
contact with a new and stupendous force, opposed to which 
concrete elements are as paper. Almost do they appear as living 
monsters as they plod with irresistible might at the bidding of an 
unseen hand. ‘There is no noise, save the ponderous crumple and 
grinding to fragments of everything that bars their way; no 
haste, though a mountain or gorge besets their path ; no doubt 
or hesitation as to reaching their objective. Slowly, certainly, 
and determinedly they tread, fearing, it would seem, neither God 
nor man. To use a hymn-book line, “They move in a mysterious 
way their wonders to perform.” As one watches them at work 
one realizes something of Gulliver’s feelings in Brobdingnag as 
he saw the inhabitants striding over broad rivers and towns or 
as he hid under a stone lest the giant reapers should cut him down 
with their sickles. In the distance these monsters strike one as a 
herd of gigantic elephants feeding. Scattered and moving about 
uneasily, they pay as little attention to their noisy surround- 
ings as the African animal does to a parrot. Now and then 
they trumpet—or what is akin to it—though the sound is quite 
unearthly. But what strikes one as particularly amazing and 
weird is their sense of unbounded superiority and arrogance ; 
really their manners are atrocious! Any well-conducted machine 
would respect the oak-tree it happens to meet with. Not so a 
Tank ; it resents all and every opposition whatsoever. If you 
watch it closely—no matter how massive the obstacle in its 
path—it immediately becomes restive and truculent. Approaching 
leisurely, it scents its victim—it may be a brick wall, a tree, 
or barbed wire—then, backing a few yards, it stealthily advances 
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with low mutterings, and in ten seconds everything is as flat as 

our hand. Then it rests as though digesting its destruction, 
all the while emitting grunts of apparent self-satisfaction. It 
can be nothing else, for the victim is the only sufferer in the 
contest. 

Again, it invariably happens that the Tank wants to brouse 
on the far side of a gorge, a wood, or a succession of deep shell- 
craters—it’s a cussed beast—but having once made up its mind, 
no power on earth will stop it. Having eyed the situation, it 
starts off to reach the other side. It will take its time, but it 
gets there. Stumbling, slipping, and scraping, now half on its 
side, now with its head buried in the ground and the next minute 
on its hinder part, it drags and drives its ponderous body over, 
through, or under everything in its way until its goal is reached. 
Then it slackens its efforts and, by way, no doubt, of emphasiz- 
ing its illimitable superiority, hisses for the next ten minutes 
a deadly feu de jore. It is the only inhuman conception that 
thrives equally well on steel hawsers, bricks, barbed wire, or 
high trees; its powers of digestion are colossal, and whichever 
of these meals it decides to tackle, no matter how great or massive 
the quantity, all is demolished at one sitting. Wherever it walks 
through these obstacles a road is made as flat as macadam, so 
that one might almost ride a bicycle in the track—certainly walk 
with the greatest ease; and this no matter how arranged or 
thickly twined the strands. One only hears a low grating sound— 
much the same as is made by a tin-opener when used to cut the 
lid of a sardine-box—but nothing more; very often the wire is 
over six feet high, and if such is the case the Tank leaves a tangled 
hedge on either side, through which one walks as in a jungle- 
cutting. When it issues on the far side, it may be that a few 
hundred. strands, thicker than the rest and more objectionable, 
have wound themselves round its herculean neck, in which case 
it simply walks away with acres of demolished wire in its track, 
like some colossal peacock with outspread tail. It is, indeed, the 
tyrant of war; but, oddly enough, it is also the comedian, for it 
excites mirth,no matter how grim the surroundings. Even a 
wounded man has a smile for this comic monster, and those that 
are not, forget for the moment all danger as they watch its solemn 
antics. It would be interesting to hear the Hun view of the 
Tank. From all accounts, its first appearance created anything 
but laughter—amazement would be nearer the mark; which 
later on was converted into a moral funk, not to say terror. 
Machiavelli in his treatise on war has said that if you can’t leave 
your enemies alone they should be crushed, and he added that 
“‘half-measures of attack were usually a series of irritating 
blunders.” If this is true the Tank as an offensive weapon would 
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have delighted his soul. There are certainly no half measures 
where it is concerned, and it most undoubtedly crushes to a 
“pulp. 

Despite, however, all these very terrifying and prehistoric 
proclivities, a square obstacle higher than itself is the one and 
only thing that is just beyond its digestive ability. Standing on 
its tail, it peers over the top, but having gone thus far and realizing, 
like Napoleon, what it “can’t do,” it climbs back groaning with 
rage and muttering of “ Philippi!” Then it behaves like a spoilt 
child and for some minutes resists all coaxing to exert its strength 
in any other direction. Sometimes a long drink will appease its 
vicious temper, or a loosening of its armour clothes ; at others a 
friendly touch is all that is necessary to awaken a sense of duty 
in the mammoth brain. But one thing it absolutely refuses to 
respond to, and that is hustle. Rather than that it will lie down 
and die, and when it expires “all the King’s horses and all the 
king’s men” are hardly sufficient to drag it to the mortuary ; 
as well might a small child attempt to carry in its arms a fainting 
mother. 

In the evening, when the day’s work is done, unlike tame and 
respectable domesticated animals, who follow one another home 
in dignified procession, they become positively indecent in their 
excitement. After an uncanny trumpeting and dervish whirl, 
their movements quicken, and having found their bearings, they 
one and all make a bee-line for home in a riot of joy and just as 
fast as their centipedes will carry them. Walls, trenches, trees, 
shell-holes—nothing turns them by a hair’s breadth : their motto 
is, “ Where there’s a will there’s a way,” and as the crow flies they 
arrive at their journey’s end. Woe betide the obstacle that 1s 
astride their path ; it ceases to exist, is obliterated, stamped out, 
that is all. Then they range up side by side like stalled cattle 
and rest just as peacefully until daybreak. 

But even in this, their quiescent state, they are none the less 
uncanny. As they cool down they seem to breathe less heavily, 
until at last, after a few sad moans, they wrap themselves in their 
tarpaulin coats and are as still as the grave. Even then as one 
stands and contemplates their iron limbs and steel muscles one 
feels that one is in the presence of a Roman gladiator who has 
fought to the death and expires with a curse. 

I have written of the Tank as though it possessed human 
characteristics, and really to study its movements and general 
bearing, nothing could be nearer the truth. That they have not 
proved themselves more serviceable in the fighting-line is difficult 
togunderstand. Certain is it that their later appearance has been 
decidedly successful ; they may yet, therefore, arrive at mechanical 
manhood and in their development change the whole science 
of war. 
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If one allows one’s imagination to run riot the war of the 
future will be indeed an amazing performance. It is early days 
yet to say in which element the decisive clash of arms will take 
place—earth, air, or water ; but, whichever it may be, the trend 
of success—judging by up-to-date experience—is in favour of the 
small weapon of offence as opposed to the large. In other words, 
the gnat-attack will penetrate the elephant armour. If this 
much is granted, then the obvious conclusion results that the 
belligerent in possession of the finest air service will win the day. 
But however that may be, one can imagine an army of Tanks of 
great size and massive armour, equipped with a super-Lewis gun, 
covering a front of many miles and driving unhindered through 
the most elaborate and skilfully defended lines; machines of war, 
equal in size to a modern liner and just as manageable. Baulked 
by no conceivable obstruction, they will stalk with “ seven-league 
boots”; they will be impervious to fire and so wonderfully 
contrived that a handful of men can guide and direct their deadly 
efforts. And with all this, their rate of travel will be equal to 
that of a horse at gallop. And why should this not be? After 
all, if Drake had been told that the Golden Hind was in danger 
of being sunk by a ship a hundred times its size, that lived at 
the bottom of the sea, he would have hanged his informer at the 
yard-arm as a popish devil. ‘ 

But if one’s imagination can picture such a development of 
the Tank, what can it not achieve when one considers the possible 
future of the aeroplane? Against flights of these mechanical 
birds, invisible and noiseless, the most heavily armoured Tank 
will be helpless ; no town or village, if bombed, will stand for an 
hour. It is probable that the reat wars of the future will be 
in the air and, like the troglodites of old, life, for the greater part, 
will be under ground. If this should ever happen frontiers will 
no longer exist, customs will be abolished, commerce will be 
unrestricted, and nationalities entirely disappear. There will be 
no small or large nations then, a true level will be achieved, and 
this because the terrors of war will be more than human nature 
and endurance can stand. 

Can it be that man, in these circumstances, will devise an 
even greater horror ; a form of vengeance even more terrible than 
anything yet known; vengeance and reprisals that will inflict 
mental torture instead of physical pain? Who knows? One 
thing, however, is quite certain : universal brotherhood is not yet, 
and so long as a nation with Hun instincts exists in Europe war- 
machines must be developed, and the inventive genius in this 
particular line will win the day. 

Those who sigh for the reign of peace set themselves a very 
laudable ideal, but as the “ world wags” to-day such a state of 
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bliss would seem to be farther off than ever. Things may change 
completely, and if there is anything in the adage Sumilha similibus 
curantur, war may stop war—that is to say, the inevitable horrors 
and disasters may be the antidote. But man at heart is a fighting 
animal—there is no getting away from that; and most certainly 
the twentieth century has discovered in the air an entirely new 
sphere of human aggression, with the result that to-day we make war 
in the “‘ heavens above, the earth beneath, and the waters under 
the earth.” The earth, therefore, is betwixt the anvil and the 
hammer. The logical sequence, then, would seem to be that 
with the march of time war on land will cease, or at any rate 
be regarded as a side issue. Thus the spheres of air and water 
alone remain to indulge the international antipathies of mankind. 
Of the two fields of action, a water-war, certainly at present, 
seems to present the most obstacles, for the reason, no doubt, 
that one is working in a dark element. Thus, until the inventive 
genius arrives on the scene armed with a device that will make 
the waters of the sea crystal-clear, or we develop sound-senses 
infinitely more responsive and accurate than we now possess, 
anything in the nature of a water war will merely be a highly 
perfected game of blind man’s buff. 

In the element of the air, however, we are, to use an anachro- 
nism, on much firmer ground. Here, at any rate, man’s six 
senses require no abnormal development to deal with the new 
situation. That is much in its favour and will count for a great 
deal in the race for supremacy between air-warfare and water- 
warfare. To-day the former is certainly leading, for, despite the 
menace of the submarine, there is little doubt that in time an 
adequate defence will be discovered, to the advantage of the 
aeroplane, which will then be left the sole arbiter in international 
warfare. Who will deny that the development of aerial warfare 
is illimitable ? At present it is only in its first infancy, but even 
at that it is the wonder of the world ; what may it not grow up ? 
We live in an age when “ our old men see visions and our young 
men dream dreams”; an age which is witnessing the renaissance, 
as it were, of a new imagination; which is bringing in its train 
machines of war so appalling that annihilation, not victory, may 
be the result of national hostilities in the future. 
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WOMEN AND THE OVERSEAS EMPIRE 
AFTER THE WAR 


Ir is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the fact that of all the many 
problems which we shall have to face after the war not the least 
will be the question of what to do with our superfluous women. 
The noble response that women have made to their country’s 
needs proves nothing new and solves no problem. Women have 
done well, but why shouldn’t they have done well? Why should 
we be surprised because women have proved themselves to be 
as patriotic as men? Of course they are. Women have as much 
at stake in the war as men have, and the call on them is equally 
imperative ; and, apart from this, surely it is only natural we 
should want to prove our gratitude to those who are giving their 
lives for us. When a man says, desirous of pleasing, “ You 
women are splendid!” I do not, as a woman, feel flattered. I 
feel inclined to say, “ Why ? Did you expect us to sit and twiddle 
our thumbs while our sons and husbands were being killed and 
maimed?” There is no special virtue in doing a duty which is 
obvious. For the time being the war has kept the woman question 
in abeyance, but it is not desirable for the country’s sake nor for 
the individual woman that women should enter into economic 
competition with men after the war. Moreover, although women 
= do men’s work for a time without suffermg permanently (but 
undoubtedly a great many women—bus-conductors and munition- 
workers, for instance—will suffer permanently), no woman can 
continue indefinitely doing work that requires a masculine physique 
without harm. It is false political economy to ignore the needs 
of future generations and the necessity of conservation of energy 
in women if we are to raise a healthy race, and every woman 
under a certain age has the right to the consideration due to 
potential motherhood—a consideration seldom acknowledged by 
employers of labour. 

But, apart from the army of women working well and 
seriously, a great many women of the upper classes have taken 
up work in the same spirit as before the war they took up a new 
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religion or the tango. They must be “in the swim” at any 
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cost, and when they tire of nursing they try motor-driving, and 
when they have had enough of that they think it would be fun 
to go on the land, and so on. They are full of patriotic enthu- 
siasm, but they have never learnt to work seriously ; they lack 
the power of concentration, and they can’t endure monotony. 
Such women are a problem in themselves. 

One is quite appalled, indeed, when one realizes that where 
there was one superfluous woman before the war there will be 
two or more afterwards. Of the men who do come back a very 
large number will never settle down to the drab monotony of 
the average man’s life in an English city. They have rubbed 
shoulders with men from Canada, South Africa, and Australia, 
and their thoughts are turning to the possibilities of a larger, 
freer, healthier life overseas. And the women must go too, for the 
woman question cannot be solved in England. 

It is amazing how this haphazard Empire of ours manages 
to keep together, considering how casually we go about the great 
work of colonizing. We send out our sons to the Colonies to 
fight their way, and many a poor fellow goes under because he 
has no mother or sister or wife to keep him straight. It is a 
significant fact that in Rhodesia more whisky is drunk per head 
than im any other part of the world. Miss Eleanor Tyrrell, a 
lady who has lived twenty-five years in South Africa, writes very 
strongly on the moral necessity of sending our girls to the Colonies, 
in a pamphlet published by the Colonial Intelligence League. 
Speaking of the young men who go out she says: ‘‘ The absence 
of domestic comfort and of some one to ‘ come home to’ has its 
moral consequences. It is not every young fellow who can stand 
this. Dick comes home to his hut dog-tired. His kitchen-boy 
has bolted. There is nothing but grey ash in the fireplace. He 
is too weary to prepare and cook a meal, but there is always the 
“ square-face ’ or the whisky, and in a life where one is face to 
face with primitive Nature, she has a way of making her demands 
imperatively felt. It is not easy when there is an utter absence 
of moral and intellectual support to keep for ever on the straight 
clean path.” Yet parents let their sons go to the Colonies, never 
thinking of the dangers. English girls are trained to be indepen- 
dent. Why should they not accompany their brothers? In 
these days of quick transit there need be no question of banish- 
ment. 

“When one considers,” says Miss Tyrrell, “the large number 
of capable girls here in the Mother Country, whose potential wife- 
hood and motherhood fails of fulfilment, we may well be tempted 
to add that it would be the saving of the girls, too, by enabling 
them to accomplish the divine and exalted purpose of their exist- 
ence as home-makers.”’ 
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The Colonies are calling—calling for women, educated, in- 
telligent women. Are we going to respond? “How can I 
go?” says a girl of spirit. “I have no colonial brothers. 
Do you want me to fly across the seas husband-hunting, pre- 
tending all the time I merely want work?” Now why should 
we English not be frank about this question of marriage, as frank 
as the French are? English parents will hardly acknowledge 
that they would be glad to see their daughters married, and 
English girls loudly assert that there are other things in life to 
interest one besides husbands. Yet we all know that wifehood 
and motherhood is the only full and complete life for the normal 
woman. The desire for a happy home of her own is a desire of 
which no self-respecting girl need be ashamed. However happy 
a woman may be in her work it cannot satisfy the whole of her 
nature. If a man needs companionship, how much more does 
a woman. 

But there is no necessity to go to the Colonies with the object 
of husband-hunting. The finding of a husband is by no means 
a certainty in any part of the world, but, considering the question 
from a common-sense point of view, surely it is obvious that it is 
reasonable for women to go where they are wanted, where there 
is work, pleasant work, waiting to be done which only they can 
do. I do not advocate, of course, a deluge of women, irrespective 
of training and capabilities, into the Colonies. ‘‘ An ‘ uneducated ’ 
person,” says Professor William James, “is one who is non- 
plussed by all but the most habitual situations. One who is 
educated is able practically to extricate himself by means of the 
examples with which his memory is stored and of the abstract 
conceptions which he has acquired from circumstances in which 
he never was placed before.” In other words, an educated person 
is one who can rise to the occasion, and, for that reason, it is the 
truly educated woman who is most needed in the Colonies. The 
Colonies have no need or desire for the helpless, silly woman who 
is afraid of work or of solitude. There is even less room in the 
Colonies for the stupid woman who fritters away her life on 
futilities than there is in England. Such a woman is a nuisance 
in any country, but particularly in one demanding resourcefulness 
and the constant overcoming of difficulties. A pretty little woman 
who had come out to the South African veld straight from a 
London suburb once said to me that there was nothing else she 
enjoyed more than a morning in Regent Street looking at the 
shop windows. ‘“I do like to be in the fashion!” she sighed. 
Poor little woman! She was very miserable, and clearly not 
meant for the veld. ‘‘ I wouldn’t change this life for all the fun 
of twenty London seasons,” said another woman who had travelled 
far and knew the world. I have come across many unhappy 
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women in South Africa seeking employment and finding none 
because they couldn’t adapt themselves to conditions to which 
they were unaccustomed. I have tried such women, hoping to 
train them as “helps,” and found their most obvious characteristic 
was their helplessness. When difficulties arise this type of person 
sits down with folded hands and moans at the perversity of her 
fate. She grumbles because it is lonely, and then when there 
are visitors she grumbles because she has too much to do. Carlyle 
said something once about putting young men of twenty-five into 
barrels. That wasn’t fair, for most young men do something to 
justify their existence. But think of the thousands of young 
women who fail, from lack of training and opportunity, to justify 
theirs. And yet, in a vague way, they would like to “do some- 
thing.” But for want of a definite aim and lack of training they 
continue to drift until they lose the capacity for thinking and 
acting to any useful purpose. I lately ventured to give some 
motherly advice to a girl seeking employment, a girl with no 
training and no special qualifications. ‘“‘ Whatever you do,” 
I said, “‘ remember to be always willing to do work outside your 
own particular sphere, if there is work to be done.” I had in my 
mind a letter of Edward Thring’s to his son: “ Do all the work 
you can; volunteer for it if there is any such chance ; willingness 
and capacity never fail to get on . . . the more work the more 
experience. Many a man has succeeded because he has been put 
upon. Many a man has failed because he thought he was being 
put upon when he was not.” My little friend’s reply was illuminat- 
ing: “Oh, I’ve always heard you should never do anything 
beyond your own particular work, or people will take advantage 
of your good-nature.”” The answer struck me because it was s0 
characteristic of the modern spirit, with its self-assertive concep- 
tion of duty—not an inch more work than what one is paid for 
doing. Duty to Selfi—Bernard Shaw’s gospel—must come before 
duty to God and one’s neighbour. Women who have strong 
views on the subject of Duty to Self are not of much use in the 
Colonies, and self-assertion in any form is a mere waste of energy, 
for there every good woman counts. And although no self- 
respecting girl would go to the Colonies with the express object 
of husband-hunting, there can be no loss of self-respect in a girl 
going to seek work in a country where she has wider opportunities 
of meeting men than the average girl of the upper middle class 
has at home. Educated women who have to earn their living in 
England, unless they have very special qualifications, for the most 
part lead a dull life full of drudgery. In South Africa—and I 
mention South Africa in particular because I have personal expe- 
rience of that wonderful country and because, of all the Colonies, 
I consider it the most suitable for educated Englishwomen—a 
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woman must work hard, but she need never drudge. Given the 
necessary qualifications, posts as teachers, typists, lady-nurses, 
overnesses, and lady-cooks can always be found. Without quali- 
Satieas beyond a willingness to work and learn with intelligence 
there is always the post available of “help” on a farm. It is 
not a post to be despised. With pleasant people the life can be 
a very happy one and offers a greater variety of occupation than 
can be obtained in the office or schoolroom. The war has hel 
to remove some of the false conventions of English life, and intel- 
ligent women now realize that domestic work, which the feminist 
movement has done so much to disparage, is just as worthy of 
the exercise of a woman’s brains as work, say, in an office. Making 
a home beautiful, keeping it clean and sweet, cooking wholesome 
meals, and doing it all in a cheerful, happy spirit, is doing more 
for mankind and keeps a woman more in touch with living realities 
than sitting at a desk all day, typing business letters, could possibly 
do. It is m the Colonies that one realizes the significance of the 
home as a centre of civilization, and one sees, too, how true it is 
that not only have women civilized the world, but that they 
keep it from becoming decivilized. 

I consider South Africa the best colony for Englishwomen 
because all such work as makes body and mind tired—washing 
and washing-up, scrubbing, sweeping, fires, boots, carrying of coal 
and water—is done by natives. One can also teach the native 
to dust furniture and to clean silver, to lay a table and wait. 
There still remains enough work in the kitchen, dairy, garden, 
farmyard, and nursery to keep two women—the lady of the house 
and her help—occupied for the greater part of the day. And it 
is work that satisfies. I have often been amused at my own pride 
and satisfaction in seeing a pile of sweet-smelling loaves fresh from 
the oven, or of 20 lb. of cool delicious butter fresh from the churn, 
in the sight of a garden gay with flowers, or the serving of a well- 
cooked dinner—all the work of one’s own hands. How much 
more does one enjoy the hours of leisure with one’s books and 
friends after a morning spent in pleasant household tasks which 
make the home a place of rest and joy. Sometimes after a busy 
day in London I have felt how futile it has all been compared 
with the fullness of a day on the veld. I seem to have been busy 
all day, yet I cannot place my hand on anything actually achieved 
of any real use to anybody. 

Yet I do not want to exaggerate the glories of life in the wilds. 
There will be times of difficulty and loneliness, and many happy 
years on the veld have not blinded me to the fact that there is 
a great bustling world beyond the horizon in which one wants 
periodically to _ a share. London, Paris, glitter and gaiety, 
the throbbing life of cities and crowds, call persistently at times. 
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After all, it takes many worlds to fill one life. No locality can 
give one everything, but I maintain that life can be a great deal 
duller in an English village or small country town, with its tea- 
parties and church meetings, than it is on the African veld, with 
its golden sunsets and great spaces “‘ open-doored to God,” its 
life-giving climate, its storms, and its open-hearted hospitality. 
Besides, politically and racially, South Africa is a particularly 
interesting country to live in. Only a stupid person could grow 
limited and narrow-minded in such an environment, for, in a 
country where the English population is gathered from all the 
corners of the Empire, diversity of interests tends to broaden 
people’s minds. If one man in a room comes from London, 
another from Edinburgh, a third from Cork, and a fourth from 
New Zealand, their conversation will cover a wider field and 
probably be more suggestive and entertaining than if they had 
all been born and brought up in the same part of the world. 

I have heard of a Parisian lady who poisoned herself because 
her husband’s work compelled her to go and live in Nice! Women 
have always been more afraid of loneliness than men, but the 
loneliness of the veld is not so terrifying as we in our comfortable, 
overcrowded, gloomy little island might imagine. On a day of 
brilliant sunshine, i a garden gay with children and flowers and 
bright-plumaged. birds, stretched on a hammock after a busy 
morning’s work, with the books of one’s choice and no fear of 
interruption, who but a born grumbler could feel lonely ? And 
now, since British settlers generally have motor-cars, the sense 
of isolation need no longer fill with misgivings the heart of a 
woman who goes out as wife or bread-winner. The telephone, 
too,is gradually spreading its lines of communication throughout 
the wilds. 

In South Africa a lady-help or nurse may get from £30 to £60. 
Qualified teachers get from £180 to £500 as head mistresses ; 
yet I have known girls give up teaching for office work because 
they say it pays better. Lady-cooks can get £6 a month, trained 
nurses get 5 guineas a week up-country (less at the Cape), and 
school-matrons and housekeepers.get from £90 to £100. 

I have known many working women in South Africa and I 
have never heard one regret having come out. I have known 
women, after a few years in South Africa, return home feeling 
restless and perhaps disappointed that the country is not as rosy- 
hued as their girlish fancies imagined it would be—but they have 
always returned. I know one lady who teaches all day on the 
Rand, leaving home at eight and returning at five, and at the 
same time she manages to run a small boarding-house ; she says 
she prefers doing this because she is thus enabled to live in a 
bigger way than she could if she were living merely on her salary 
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in another person’s house. I have known High School mistresses 
who kept riding-horses. Whoever heard of teachers at home 
keeping horses ? , 

The South African Colonization Society* and the Colonial 
Intelligence League f are always ready to give information and 
assistance to women. with suitable qualifications. 

For women again, with a certam amount of capital, there is 
much to be done and wider opportunities for leading a useful, 
happy life than there are in England. I know of one lady who 
leads a happy life growing violets and writing stories for such 
magazines as the Cornhill. I know a former head mistress, a 
woman with University degrees, who farms in Rhodesia, and her 
farm in the wilds is a model one, and in her home none of the 
amenities of civilized life are ignored. I visited the home of a 
lady who took me to see her daffodil fields. “I packed eighteen 
cases of daffodils for the Johannesburg market yesterday,” she 
said. “ How much would that realize?” I asked. “ About 
£20,” was the reply. Carnations and Madonna lilies are also a 
profitable investment, and I can imagine nothing more delightful 
for women than a flower farm, providing they have some capital 
or an assured income to fall back on in seasons of drought or 
hail-storms. Poultry, too, are profitable as an addition to in- 
come. But, I reiterate, it is ridiculous for women to go out to 
South Africa or any other colony imagining life is gomg to be 
one long picnic. Women must realize that even if they are only 
going to earn their livelihood for a few years they will be better 
prepared for their work as wives and mothers if they are in 
earnest about the “ work that’s nearest.” 

MADELINE ALSTON 


* The office of the South African Colonization Society is 23 Army and Navy 
Mansions, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 

t The office of the Colonial Intelligence League is at Queen Anne’s Chambers, 
Westmister, London, S.W. 1. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR 


As the war goes on, the Royal Flying Corps is rapidly emerging 
into its rightful place in warfare, both on sea and on land, so that 
we can already anticipate in what its future developments may 
consist. Some glimpses of the work of the Royal Naval Air 
Service have appeared in sketches contributed to the newspapers, 
which, however, are so crowded with other material that these 
excellent records have been necessarily brief. Accounts of the 
deeds of the Army Air Service are given from time to time in 
the course of the various correspondents’ descriptions of events 
on the Western line. And nothing has been more remarkable than 
the feats of the flying men, whether of the Navy or of the Army, 
at the battle of Messines. They are described as employed in aerial 
scouting, both by night and by day, as engaged with the enemy’s 
air squadrons, as bombarding railway stations and supply 
depots, and as flying low and attacking infantry on the march. 
There was one deadly swoop upon a motor-car containing German 
Staff Officers, which left the.car a capsized ruin and the officers 
bereft of all powers to do more evil... . 

Before the battle of Messines there had been repeated aerial 
attacks on Ostend, Zeebrugge, Bruges, and Ghent, which, according 
to the official accounts, must have inflicted immense destruction. 
At sea, according to the French, who are usually less secretive than 
the English, seaplanes are tracking and slaying submarines. On 
June 14, the L. 43 was destroyed by the Navy in the North Sea. 

The recent air raid in London taught its citizens something of 
the potency of the new arm. Ifa small squadron, exposed to fire, 
and eagerly hunted by hostile machines, can so devastate and kill, 
what would a fleet of a hundred do? When the enemy came over 
London on June 13, the prevailing emotion among the people was 
anger. Subsequent reflection must have suggested wider possi- 
bilities ; but, generally speaking, people dislike any process of 
thought which obviously leads to unpleasant conclusions ; and 
they prefer to let the things of the morrow take care of themselves. 

In this matter of aerial warfare, if we are to apprehend the 
situation, each of the contending parties must be assumed to 
possess the same material resources and the same skill. That side 
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will prevail which best employs its resources and uses its skill with 
the more daring. 

Now in this matter England owns the initial advantage of a long 
tradition of seafaring and sea-fighting ; and that tradition has in- 
spired the Royal Naval Air Service from its beginning. The seaman’s 
qualities are the airman’s qualities: imperturbable composure, 
vigilant observation of wind and weather, instancy of action in 
emergency, the habit of concerted action, wariness, courage, 
endurance, discipline. These virtues were best acquired in the days 
of sailing ships. The stern conditions of seamanship that enforced 
them were modified with the use of steam, but so transmuted that 
the New Navy equalled the Old Navy ; and in the Air Service the 
conditions are more exigent than they were in the sailing ship. 

The frightful stresses of the early stages of flying have yet to be 
publicly recorded. They exceed anything chronicled of the old 
sailing trials, or of the beginnings of steam, or of the experimental 
period of the land automobile. It seems that the Air Service has 
definitely passed, or is swiftly passing, from the experimental 
stage to the process of steady development from known principles. 
Perhaps the date at which that moment emerged to general know- 
ledge will, in future, be known as the spring of the present year. 
It coincides with the results of the improvements in the R.N.A.S. 
devised and carried into execution by the Board of Admiralty, 
and with the fruition of the steady work of the Army Air Service. 

In respect of the contribution of the Air Board to the develop- 
ment of the Air Services as a whole, there is no evidence available. 
It may be valuable or it may not. That any group of persons, 
even Party politicians, should have the simian impudence to 
propose Mr. Churchill as Minister of Air would seem to indicate 
that what the Air Board does or does not is unimportant, if it were 
not that such persons are wholly oblivious of any sense of responsi- 
bility to the State. Nevertheless, their names should be made 
known, if only for the information of the constituencies which, 
by a polite fiction, they are supposed to represent. 

As a matter of organization, the Air Board may be a necessary 
institution in time of war, when both Navy and Army require 
labour and material from limited resources ; always provided that 
the Board understands that it is the servant of the Navy and of 
the Army. But the Admiralty is the proper body to conduct the 
R.N.A.S., and the Army Council the Army Flying Corps. The 
seamen and the soldiers are the only judges of their requirements 
both in respect of material and design. After the war, the Air 
Board should revert to its appropriate office, the development 
of civil aerial transport. 

That the Navy and the Army should each possess its own Air 
Service is essential. The work of the Naval Air Service differs in 
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some respects from the work of the Army Air Service, while in other 
respects the two are identical. At present the Naval Air Service 
occupies a position comparable with the position of the Royal 
Marines, per mare per terram—the R.N.A.S. serves on and in the 
three elements. But in regarding the Air Service as a whole, we 
cannot but perceive that its conditions are inherently not military 
but naval. Its movements are dependent upon a knowledge 
of navigation ; its strategy and tactics are the strategy and tactics 
of a mobile force ; and the time has already come when single- 
ship actions are giving place to engagements between squadrons ; 
and these in turn will develop into fleet actions. 

There is a natural tendency to expect too much of a new thing ; 
and that exaggerated anticipation is again subject to what the 
psychologists call a compensating reaction, under whose influence 
people begin to expect too little. It is possible that at present, 
when repeated disappointments during the war have induced a 
timid frame of mind, the compensating reaction is in operation. 
Let us therefore allow a margin for that possibility in tentatively 
considering the principles of the war in the air. 

These are mainly the principles of sea warfare; which are 
expressed in the familiar formula, Seek out and destroy the enemy’s 
fleet wherever it is to be found. It is a maxim the meanest 
intellect can understand. The application of it is another affair 
altogether. The reason why it is best to seek out and destroy the 
enemy’s fleet is simple enough. It is that to get at the enemy and 
to defeat him swiftly is to prevent him from doing mischief then 
and afterwards. It is to gain the immense advantage of the first 


blow. And it is, by means of the very great moral effect of. 


defeat in battle, to take the heart out of the enemy at the outset. 

We are to consider that, in so far as these islands are concerned, 
the potencies of aerial attack have reduced the protection of the 
sea to the necessity it imposes on the airman of crossing it in a 
single flight without landing. The same disability attaches to 
an expedition dispatched by this country to the Continent. For 
practical purposes the condition may be disregarded, except in 
so far as it reduces the chances of a successful attack directed 
from abroad upon the northern districts of England and upon 
Ireland. 

It is, therefore, incorrect to say that England has ceased to 
be an island. And there is the further important consideration 
that the stronger sea-Power can use ships to serve as floating 
bases for aircraft. Nor is it extravagant to assume that the sea 
Navy, far from being superseded by the Navy-That-Flies, will be 
. powerfully reinforced by the aerial squadrons. They may be 
conveyed in ships to any quarter of the world, off any coast, and 
thence dispatched to carry the war inland without the necessity 
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of landing a single man. What will happen will be precisely that 
which the earnest Radical in the past has always consoled him- 
self, when the Navy Estimates were passed, by believing could 
not happen; for the Navy can now enter upon adventures on 
the land ; an aspiration which by a romantic Radical fiction the 
Army was always accused of cherishing. 

Two things are combining to bring within the range of possi- 
bility President Wilson’s scheme of a League of Nations. One 
is the institution of national, as distinguished from delegated, 
warfare, with its vast mechanical and industrial resources; the 
other, the introduction of aerial warfare. With regard to national 
warfare, Mr. H. G. Wells has truly observed that the mechanical 
and industrial development of war has resulted in endowimg the 
four or five great industrial nations with the virtual arbitrament 
of the world. And aerial warfare abolishes forts, national defences, 
and frontiers; so that the nation which strikes first (and, of 
course, without declaration of war) will have its victim by the 
throat. 

If these appalling potencies were left wholly in the discretion 
of the various jealous, ambitious, and crafty groups of professional 
diplomatists of the past and present, the world would speedily 
become uninhabitable. So far from the gigantic agencies of war 
ending war, they would establish sudden and wholesale slaughter 
as a permanent institution. It is that consideration which has 
inspired the demand for free democratic government and open 
international negotiation. But whether or not the war has 
taught the peoples of the earth the principles of right self-govern- 
ment remains to be seen. It has taught the professional poli- 
ticians nothing; for they may still be observed plotting and 
bribing for place and power and pay, as aforetime, and using the 
war to these ends. There is little doubt that they are only waiting 
their time to try once more to gain votes by preaching disarma- 
ment. 

But in so doing they will be confronted with a new situation ; 
one of whose aspects, to put it briefly, is that London may be 
shattered into blazing ruins in a day. It will be quite useless 
for Lord Haldane or any other pompous futility to chirp that 
the first six months after war has broken out can be leisurely 
employed in training an army. Half a country may be laid 
waste before war has been declared. 

In the face of so immense a portent, Mr. Kipling’s conception 
of an International Aerial Control Board becomes a necessary 
condition of the existence of civilization. No one nation can dare 
to defy such a menace; on the other hand, no one nation could 
dare to defy the Aerial Control Board of a League of Nations. 

In the meantime, it is for each nation to establish and to 
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extend its Air Service. The Allies, in the presence of a new 
power which the enemy will utilize to the utmost, should at once 
concert their arrangements. The demand for “reprisals” so 
loftily deprecated by the Bishops in the House of Lords, so timidly 
evaded in the Commons, is based on sound principle. If the 
enemy practises a new form of warfare, the war must at once 
be carried into his own country. It is not, strictly speaking, a 
question of reprisals at all, but a military question. ‘There is no 
object in wasting ammunition upon expeditions which achieve 
no military object. The destruction of undefended towns in 
Germany would probably serve no military purpose; for the 
civilian population in Germany cannot influence the policy of 
their rulers. But if, on the other hand, it was proved, or was 
even reasonably probable, that the destruction of German towns 
would stop the enemy from attacking Allied towns, the question 
would resolve itself into a choice between taking German lives 
and losing English lives; and there could be but one answer. 
It is a pot which should be settled by military authority alone. 
For the Government to interfere would be for them to assume 
the responsibility of settling a purely military question by irrele- 
vant considerations. Mr. Pemberton Billing is not perhaps the 
wisest of men ; but at least he has the pluck to challenge officialism. 
And unless some one makes a tremendous fuss, there will be a 
frightful catastrophe. Nor will it be any consolation that the 
Government would perish in the ruins. 

Experience on the Western Front has proved that the Germans 
are peculiarly sensitive to reprisals; and it is in the enemy’s 
territory that the true defence against air raids resides. 

It is none the less true that offence must be combined with 
defence ; precisely as the principle of meeting and destroying 
the enemy’s fleet at sea must be combined with the principle of 
defending ports and harbours in this country. No degree of 
vigilance can secure a coast against a raid, though proper strategic 
dispositions can usually forestall an invasion. 

At the present stage, when what has been an auxiliary arm . 
is but beginning to develop into The Third Service, its develop- 
ment is necessarily restricted by the immense demands upon 
material and industrial resources made by the Navy and the 
Army and the mercantile marine. But it is at least conceivable 
that as Germany, losing on land, concentrated her energies upon 
the building of submarmes in the hope of redressing the balance 
by piracy, so, having failed in that attempt and still losing on 
land, Germany may now be constructing and equipping vast 
numbers of aircraft, in the hope of averting by indiscriminate 
destruction her ultimate defeat. 

The present writer has no means of ascertaining the facts of 
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the situation. But it is plain enough that the daylight raid of 
June 13 was a warning. Whether or not the Government took 
heed of it, who can say? The statements elicited from the 
Leader of the House of Commons by determined questioning, 
that the subject was engaging “ the earnest attention” of the 
Government, which also was described as having “an open 
mind,” were not particularly encouraging. An open mind is 
like an open boat: very pleasant in calm weather... . 

These words are written amid the deep meadows of the inland 
country, embowered in massive trees, and ringed about with 
sleeping hills ; a country held inviolate for centuries by the Navy. 
That so ancient and so immanent a peace should be broken seems 
unimaginable. And then there sounds from the blue the moan 
of an invisible aeroplane, very far away and swiftly intensifying. 
It is the note of the new era that is coming. In vain we look 
back upon the old serenity : it is passing as we look. 

Yet it can be restored and maintained, if we will; but never, 
or never without catastrophe, by the old way of waiting on 
events. 

The eager intelligence of America has already seized upon 
the situation; and it is reported that the Americans are 
already building and equipping thousands of aircraft and are 
training pilots. Fortunately, in this matter we are ahead of 
the enemy ; so that the first thing to be done is to maintain and 
to increase that advantage. Colonel Lord Montagu of Beaulieu 
has said that the war tends to be decided by aerial warfare. It 
is an interesting conjecture; but as all the combatants are 
inextricably preoccupied with land and sea war, at present the 
possibilities of aerial warfare are necessarily restricted. 

In the meantime, the professional flying men are already 
forecasting the development of civil aerial transport, which, in 
one form or another, will in due course arrive. In respect of 
the future, the national aerial defence organization will probably 
be based upon the civilian flying organizations, just as the motor 
transport im the war was made possible by the general civilian 
use of the automobile both for business and for pleasure, and as 
the great increase of the Navy was made possible by enlisting 
the mercantile marine and the amateur yachtsman. 

‘Aviation stations will be multiplied ; every town and village 
will have its landing and starting ground ; and (to anticipate no 
further) the mails will be carried by air. 

But at the head of the whole Aerial Service will be the Royal 
Navy, the R.N.A.S., by reason of the geographical position of this 
country and of the conditions of the Service itself. As the Navy 
brought pure seamanship to perfection, so it will develop aerial 
navigation, aerial strategy, and aerial tactics. Upon these great 
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matters it does not become the layman to expatiate. A professional 
literature on these subjects is growing rapidly. And as the Air 
Service is the business of youth, so it is essential that the young 
flying men should be given their due share in council. It is the 
time for initiative, for daring, and for ideas; and these are the 
happy endowment of youth. Age exchanges them for caution, 
the calculation of risks, and the comfortable privilege of saying, 
Better leave it alone. : 

And it is this essential factor in the problem which is commonly 
ignored by those persons who advocate the permanent constitu- 
tion of an Air Board with a Minister of Air. Such a department, 
being official, must interpose official delays and official corre- 
spondence if not official obstruction, between promise and perform- 
ance ; not to mention the political vexations inseparable from the 
appointment of a political head. 

The Navy and the Army should be entrusted with the control 
of their own affairs. If they cannot manage them, it is certain 
no one else can. 

Presently the country will be looking to the Flying Service 
for its salvation ; and if the men who are doing the work are 
allowed to choose their tools and are given their requirements, 
the country may have confidence. If not, not. But public 
opinion must recognize the situation now, if its necessities are 


to be fulfilled. . 
L. Cope CoRNFORD 


